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1s our country... 


,.» “Step right up, folks!” 


e It makes a big difference who issues that invitation. 


e The most effective salesmen are those who have 
earned the confidence and respect of their customers 
and prospects—devoted to serving their interests, 
they are always welcome. 


e Nearly half the families and more than half the 
people of America live in the Country-Side market, in 
Main Street towns, crossroad villages, down country 
lanes and on farms. They are among the nation’s best 
customers for consumer products. 


e We cover the Country-Side market as no one else 
can, for we editorially serve Country-Side families, 
farm and non-farm, as no one else does. 


e To help you reach and sell the farm families of the 
Country-Side market we built the largest and most 
successful farm magazine in America— FARM JOURNAL. 
e To meet the non-farm interests of Country-Side 
families we developed the only dual appeal magazine 


which majors in the non-farm side of the Country- 
Side market— PATHFINDER. 


e Like the people of the Country-Side market, farm 
and non-farm, PATHFINDER and FARM JOURNAL 
belong side-by-side. Now you can buy them that way 
—a 4-million package buy at a package price—the 
Country-Side Unit—a powerful approach to the best 
families in America’s most important market place. 


Aah: Maite. 
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FAST FREIGHTER 


New Mariner Fleet of Swift Cargo Vessels 
to Serve Both Commerce and Defense 


This new ship heading seaward is the 
Old Colony Mariner, built, appropri- 
ately enough, right in the Old Colony 
itself, at Bethlehem’s Quincy yard, 
near Boston. She is one of the first 
vessels to join the Maritime Adminis- 
tration’s new Mariner fleet. 

Planned soon after fighting started 
in Korea, these Mariner ships have a 
dual purpose: (1) They will serve as 
efficient carriers for our commercial 
trade. (2) They will form the nucleus 
of a swift fleet capable of delivering 
materials to fighting areas overseas 
should the need arise. 

Potential weapons of attack an 
enemy could now use against shipping 
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have made slow cargo vessels largely 
obsolete as wartime carriers, Naval 
authorities believe. The Liberty ship 
of World War II would be too slow 
today. Driven by a 19,250-horsepower 
steam turbine, the Old Colony Mari- 
ner on its trial trip set a speed record 
of 22.51 knots, making it the fastest 
freighter carrying the American flag 
and probably the fastest ever built. 
This is double the speed of a Liberty 
and fast enough to outrun submarines. 

After deciding on the principal di- 


BETHLEHEM 


mensions and characteristics of the 
new vessels, the Maritime Administra- 
tion called on the Central Technical 
Department of Bethlehem’s Ship- 
building Division to design a ship em- 
bodying the required features. Our 
CTD people, working closely with 
representatives of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, developed complete 
plans and specifications and prepared 
working drawings. 

The Old Colony Mariner is the first 
of five of these vessels that our Quincy 
yard is building. Five more Mariners 
are under construction or on order at 
the Bethlehem yard at Sparrows Point, 
Md., near Baltimore, and five more at 
our San Francisco yard. 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


estas You Kide. If you're 


looking for comfort in Pullman or 
Coach... for pleasant diversion in 
Club or. Lounge car... for top 
quality meals prepared from fresh 


foods...then you'll get along fine 
on any of Union Pacific’s 


DAILY 


Sewuilaeis 


“CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 


(Between Chicago-Los Angeles) 


“CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 


(Between Chicago - San Francisco) 


“CITY OF PORTLAND” 


(Between Chicago - Portland - Tacoma - Seattle) 


“CITY OF DENVER” 


(Between Chicago - Denver) 
"CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 
(Between St. Lovis-Kansas City- Pacific Coast) 


%* Also in daily service from Chicago: LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED ...SAN FRANCISCO OVERLAND... 
ond GOLD COAST. 











ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 





In favor of appreciation 


By WHEELER McMILLEN 
Editor-in-Chief 


AVING had occasion within the 
last ten days to participate in 


traffic jams in Detroit, New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, and to get 
slightly pushed around in each of those 
overgrown metropolises, it was an easy 
matter to enjoy reading “Why I Would 
Rather Preach in Nappanee Than in 
Chicago” (page 42). 

The “glamor” and “advantages” of 
the big cities are vastly overstated. Ob- 
viously the smaller and roomier commu- 
nities of America have appealing ad- 
vantages; otherwise not so many pros- 
perous city people would be making their 
homes in the far suburbs, and later re- 
tiring to still smaller communities. 

As to glamor, doesn’t many a not- 
too-populous town have glamor too? I’m 
not too sure just what glamor really is, 
unless it is the ability to seem to be at- 
tractive. Do you think your home town 
is glamorous? Does it possess some dis- 
tinctive quality or characteristic that 
makes it interesting to people? The big 
towns deluge the country with a hundred 
kinds of hue and cry about how wonder- 
ful they are. The rest of the country— 
from which the big places draw their 
support—is pretty wonderful, too. 

A lot more ought to be said about 
the more than half of America that 
doesn’t have to live in the big cities. We'll 
be talking more about it in PATHFINDER. 


* + 


This fellow Don Jennings who 
would rather preach in Nappanee... 
the same who wrote “Ten Ways to Annoy 
Your Pastor” in the Nov. 5 issue... 
must be a credit to his religion. 

After that article appeared a mem- 
ber of his church told us that “Each 
Monday morning this busy pastor finds 
time to write two letters of appreciation 
to individuals or organizations that have 
been especially outstanding in the com- 
munity or helpful in the church. These 
letters are truly treasured by all who re- 
ceive them.” I daresay there are weeks 
when some of us hardly speak two words 
of appreciation, much less write two 
letters. 

This deserves recommendation if 
anyone wants to start a new national 
trend. 

* * 


Along this line, this is the time of 
year when some organization in many 
communities sets out to choose a “Citizen 
of the Year.” A lunch or dinner with 


special honors pays tribute to an indi- 
vidual whose efforts have helped to 


make a better community. The honored 
and outstanding citizen does not always 
turn out to be the big shot in the bank, 
either. I have heard of towns that made a 
modest old school janitor their “Citizen 





anna 
JENNINGS AND NEIGHBOR. Every 


Monday the pastor writes two letters. 


of the Year.” Anyway, it’s a grand idea 
that any group in any town can use to 
advantage. 

* * * 


Life stays more brisk in many a 
corner of the U.S. because two towns, 
competing with each other, enliven a 
whole area. Once I worked in one of 
“twin” towns. The two were separated 
from each other only by a little creek 
and a lot of hard feeling, and ever since 
then municipal rivalries have had their 
fascination. So I was delighted when 
the .honorable mayors of Artesia and 
Carlsbad agreed to let us print (page 40) 
a few of their more restrained views 
about each other’s towns. 


. | *@ 


Frank Marsh, who is 28 years old, 
on Nov. 5 learned that he had been 
elected Secretary of State in Nebraska, 
had become the father of a 10-pound, 
14-ounce son, and that PATHFINDER’S 
issue of that date had asked “Why Aren’t 
More Young People in Politics?” 

Telling us about all this, he says 
he thinks that “the people of Nebraska 
are interested in younger men in govern- 
ment in moderation,” which may be a 
good way to put it. They also elected 41- 
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TV-Convertible Radio-Phonograph ! Drop- 
leaf top accommodates TV set. Philco 1750. 
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Worldwide Reception! The finest radio ever 
built for the American public. Philco 960. 





Aristocrat of all automatic clock-radios... 


exclusive Special Service Band. Philco 804. 


Give America's Finest portable. Luxurious 


cowhide finish case. Philco Multiwave 658. 





Exclusive! Radio-Phonograph with the new 
True-Harmonic Reproducer. Philco 1350. 







New Gift idea? Combination lamp and clock- 
radio— plus Special Service Band. Philco 706, 


...and Best of All {4 
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Niiliwwe PHILCO 


Radio with Sensational 


Special Service Band 


Here for Christmas giving . . . the first new home radio 
service in years! Enjoy regular programs on the most 
advanced radios ever built. In addition, tune in ships, 
planes, police... many more exciting short-wave calls you 
can’t get on ordinary sets. Yours in a 1953 Multiwave 


Philco with exclusive Special Service Band. Finest 4 
POUCE CALLS 


performance in 22 years of Philco leadership. Wide . 
selection of new Philco models from $23.95 to $230.00. CON, 
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PHILCOs Goro or Gualy th WoiiQn 


® PHILCO CORP. 


Decorator Styling ... amazing performance. Anyone will be thrilled with this new 
Philco 950—in Ivory or Mahogany finish. Philco 563. Choice of Ebony or Swedish Red. 
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Duofold 


2-Layer 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR 
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AIR SPACE TINY 
IMSULATES , INTERLOCKING 
Wp, AAMT CoD 






Try Duofold—the different, mod- 
ern two-layer underwear that’s 
light as you like it, warm as you 
want it—indoors or out. Duofold 
insulates against cold and colds— 
with soft cotton next to your 
skin. The wool’s in the outer 
layer—no itch, ever! Shrink-re- 
sistant, too—easy to launder. In 
union suits, shirts and “‘longies,” 
all popular models for the whole 
family . . . ski wear in Sun Valley 
Red. At better stores everywhere. 


DUOFOLD INC., MOHAWK, N.Y. 











year-old Bob Crosby as their Governor, 
and re-elected their able Hugh Butler, 74, 
to the U.S. Senate. Marsh’s father was 
Secretary of State, too, some years ago. 

It appears that an unusual percent- 
age of young voters took part in the elec- 
tion. We hope they will keep up an active 
interest in public affairs, and that a lot of 
them will begin now to make plans for 
political activity in future years. There 
is no better way to have influence than to 
start young at developing the knowledge 
and the characteristics which create re- 
spect. 

* * # 


Just at random we picked up a dis- 
patch from the news ticker. It said that 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, struggling with the huge list of ap- 
plications for television permits, had au- 
thorized new stations in Galveston, Tex.; 
Colorado Springs; Decatur and Belleville, 
Ill.; Sioux City, Iowa; Jackson, Battle 
Creek and Flint, Mich.; Greensboro, 
N.C.; Lima, Ohio; Johnstown, Pa.; Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; and Henderson, Ky. As tele- 
vision spreads, parents are wondering 
about the possible bad effect on children. 
They may find some of the answers they 
want in “Who Killed the Private Eye?” 
on page 44. 

* *& «& 


Let’s suppose, just for argument, 
that you’ve invented a new product for 
washing clothes and dishes. Would you 
name it “Matthew J. Speedwell’s Fra- 
grant All-purpose Gentle Detergent No. 
1”? If you did, the chances are that 
you'd go broke in a hurry. Better look 
for a three-letter word. Thinking up a 
sure-fire trade name might make a good 
game for your next party, or be fun at 
the supper table tonight. To prepare 
yourself, see page 54. 


eo a. @ 


It started with Murphy, the Irish 
terrier owned by one of our editors. 
Murphy had a liver ailment, and the 
editor wondered if that was a menace 
to his small daughter, who spends a lot 
of time playing with the pup. We 
checked into his question; the answers 
are on page 53 under the title, “What 
Can You Catch From Your Dog?” 


Shoppers’ bargain 


Important! Turn to page 57 or 
use the handy card bound in this 
issue (no postage needed) to send 
Christmas gifts of PATHFINDER to 
your friends and relatives this year. 
They'll appreciate this gift more 
than any other you could select. 
The first gift is $1.50 and each ad- 
ditional (your own or gift) only 
75¢. Christmas is almost here— 
send your instructions AT ONCE! 





BETWEEN OURSELVES 


Lost Silk Mill: Your picture show- 
ing “silkworms chomping mulberry 
leaves” [Newsfront, Oct. 22] places the 
Hanks Silk Mill in “Greenfield Village, 
Conn.” It was located in Connecticut. To- 
day it is in Michigan. 

Irvinc S. KEENEY 
Dearborn, Mich. 


PATHFINDER misplaced the _ historic 
mill. Built in 1810 at Mansfield, Conn., 
the Hanks Silk Mill was purchased in 
1931 by Henry Ford and moved to Green- 
field Village at Dearborn, where many 
buildings representative of American his- 
tory have been collected and restored. 
Museum officials believe it is the only 
silk-producing mill operating in the U.S. 
—Ed. 


Beauty: I’ve always heard about the 
internationally famous beauty of Lillian 
Russell. But the picture on page 23 of 
your Nov. 5 issue doesn’t show her as 
very attractive. She even appears to have 
a large Roman nose. Don’t you have an- 
other picture that does justice to her 
celebrated looks? 

Sam GRANGER 
Seattle, Wash. 





United Press 


For Mr. Granger, a profile view 
(above) of the famous actress —Ed. 


FBI Story: “How the FBI Tracks 
Reds and Spies” [Nov. 5] was informa- 
tive and highly commendable. 

Now we need a similar article on 
how native Fascists work to destroy our 
democracy by Red-baiting and irresponsi- 
ble character assassination. The fear and 
mistrust engendered by these self-styled 
vigilantes harm American nonconformists 
and disgrace American freedom and de- 
mocracy. 

Joun LoGaN 
Los Angeles 
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Balance of Power? Report from 
Washington {[Nov. 5] says that Senator 
Wayne Morse of Oregon, now that he has 
resigned from the GOP, “is apt to be the 
loneliest lone wolf on Capitol Hill.” 

You can’t always tell. With the new 
Senate lineup of 48 Republicans and 47 
Democrats (omitting Morse), it now 
looks as if the “loneliest lone wolf” may 
be the most courted man on the Hill... . 

Joun S. CAMPBELL 
Slater, Mo. 


Wanna Be a Star? Mabel Twi- 
ford’s story of “I Can Make an Actor Out 
of You” [Oct. 22] was fascinating. . 

These amateur shows are bound to 
be successful. Nobody can bear to stay 
away and miss the fun of seeing his 
neighbors and friends playing actor—his 
grocer made up as the romantic lead, his 
son playing a man of 80 or his wife as a 
famous actress, perhaps. 

The kids, of course, invariably play 
themselves and steal the show. Mrs. Twi- 
ford’s rules of “smile, relax and enjoy 
yourself” started with kids. . . 

I remember the time when a whole 
scene had to halt while my son Bobby 
peered over the footlights to find his fam- 
ily. You can imagine the hilarity when 
we heard him stage-whisper to the rest 
of the cast to wait a minute. While the 





actors gaped, he spotted me, signaled vig- 
orously and yelled: “Hiya, Dad! Can you 
see me okay?” Then with perfect aplomb 
he allowed the show to continue. . . . It 
was a priceless moment of fun for the 
whole audience. .. . 

Now Bobby wants a star on his bed- 
room door. ... 

Joun JENKINS 

Upper Darby, Pa. 


Investments: “How to Buy Com- 
mon Stocks” [Oct. 8] doesn’t mention the 
way more than a million Americans are 
buying common stocks: through shares in 
mutual investment funds. 

These funds invest the money of 
their shareholders in a hundred or two 
hundred different corporations which the 
management of the funds selects as the 
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If your car feels like this... its time 
for MARFAK chassis lubrication 





Rough winter driving ahead! That means your 
car’s chassis should have tough, longer lasting 
Marfak protection. This extra-stretchy lubricant 
guards against the washing action of winter slush 
and rain — fights jar-out and squeeze-out. Marfak 
is specially compounded to cling to bearings and 
points of wear—for 1,000 miles or more. For that 
cushiony feeling, get Marfak lubrication. See 
your Texaco Dealer, the best friend your car 
ever had 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 
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TUNE IN: Tuesday nights on television — the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE. . 
METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts on Saturday afternoons. See newspaper for time and station. 






























Give him mild 
and tasty 
Prince /Nlbett 








America’s 
largest-selling 


smoking 
tobacco 


Give him a big one- 
pound tin of Prince 
Albert — choice, 
crimp cut tobacco! 
Prince Albert’s gaily decorated 
gift package needs no wrapping 
— you just write your message on 
the built-in card! Give P.A. to 
your friends who roll their own 
cigarettes, too! 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





best corporations in the best industries. 
Therefore, the money of each shareholder 
in a mutual fund is distributed over all 
parts of the U.S., which makes, of course, 
for greater security of capital and in- 
come. The fund collects the dividends . . . 
and then sends to each shareholder ...a 
dividend check every three months. 

More than a million Americans have 
invested over $3 billion in mutual invest- 
ment funds, an average of about $3,000 
per person. Some . . . have invested over 
$100,000; others have started with as lit- 
tle as $50. Several funds permit the pur- 
chases of shares on installments as low 
as $25. 

Everything can be handled by corre- 
spondence and every shareholder receives 
a report on the activities of the fund ev- 
ery three months. 

Mutual funds are ideally suited for 
persons in small towns where no broker 
«4-6 

Kurt KAUFFMANN 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 


Swiss Wit: I would like to tell vou 
that the Schweizer -Illustrierte Zeitung 
[Overseas Wit, Nov. 5] belongs to the 
SU. 30's 

For a moment, I thought Hitler’s 
Reich was back and you were trying to 
convince the readers that everything of 
German tongue belonged to Germany. 
Anyway, it gave me a laugh. . . 


Mrs. ALFRED RIceRT 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Wir bitten um Verzeihung. Pardon- 
nez nous. /n other words, “Pardon us.” 
“Tllustrierte Zeitung” (illustrated news- 
paper) appears in the title of many Ger- 
man publications. Adding to the confu- 
sion is the fact that Switzerland recog- 
nizes German, French, Italian and an an- 
cient language called Romansh as official 
languages. In addition, there are a host 
of local dialects —Ed. 
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—the gift of easier, smoother writ- 
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He'll start in smiling, and keep on 
smiling every time he shaves, when 
you give him a new Remington 60 
DeLuxe. He'll be thrilled by the in- 
comparable speed and comfort of this 
aristocrat of electric shavers . . . the 
one gift you know he wants. No more 
soap or blades to buy—no more time- 
consuming muss or annoying nicks 
and cuts! The smooth contour glide 


of six extra-long shaving heads actu- 
ally makes shaving a pleasure. A 
practical gift he'll use every day, it’s 
luxurious in styling and appearance, 
too — beautifully gift packaged in a 
rich, jet jewel case with gleaming 
golden trim. See the Remington 60 
DeLuxe Electric Shaver today, at fine 
stores everywhere and at our 112 
nationwide shaver headquarters. 


ELECTRIC SHAVER DIVISION M@esssiregtore. Bierreel. srivGtPort, CONNECTICUT 
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The 
natural choice was Arthur Summerfield, chairman of the Republican 


National Committee. However, his success in that position was such 
that strong sentiment developed for keeping him there, where he 


could do more to prepare the party for the 1954 elections than he 
could in the Cabinet. 


the ground that it puts a politically minded lawyer in charge of 

the Justice Department--though Republicans had maintained the 
Department should be entirely free from politics. Explanation is 
this: Brownell is an aggressive, competent prosecuting attorney, and 
prosecutions affecting some well-known national figures are 
anticipated with the change of administration. 


APPOINTMENT OF GEORGE M. HUMPHREY, known as a hard-money man, foreshadows a 
strong anti-inflationary policy on the part of the Treasury. Past 
attitude of William McChesney Martin Jr., chairman of the board of 
governors of the Federal Reserve System, indicates he'll co-operate. 


THE REPUBLICAN HIGH COMMAND is acutely conscious of the narrow margin by which 
the GOP holds House and Senate. The National Committee is already 
planning for the 1954 elections, realizing Democratic successes then 
would ruin Ike's progran. 


SOUTHERN DEM®@CRATS IN CONGRESS regard themselves as the logical leaders of 
their party during its years out of the White House. They are 
distinctly cool to any suggestions that Governor Adlai Stevenson or 
any of those associated with him in his unsuccessful campaign for the 
Presidency should exercise any control over party policy. 


GEORGIA'S SENATOR RICHARD B. RUSSELL is, for all practical purposes, the real 
leader of the party. Russell, like Tennessee's Estes Kefauver and 
Oklahoma's Robert S. Kerr, still has his eye on the nomination. The 
ambitions of these three will also do much to block any possible 
renomination for this year's candidate. 


THE REPUBLICANS MAY SCRAP THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT--AS SUCH. New House Labor 





Chairman McConnell of Pennsylvania reportedly wants to revise the 
law, keeping its major outlines but making certain modifications 
which would probably be supported by Senator Taft. Main objective 
would be to get rid of the Taft-—Hartley label which so many labor 
propagandists use to attack the Republican Party. 





looked for when John Foster Dulles assumes the job of Secretary of 
State next January. Dulles has long been critical of what he regards 
as the passive "containment" policy of Secretary Acheson. He 

favors deliberate attempts to stir up unrest in Communist—held 
countries, similar to the Communists' own constant attempts to 
disturb the free world. More economic restrictions could also be 
clamped on Western trade with the Soviets. 


A SHARPLY REDUCED BUDGET WHICH THE REPUBLICANS MIGHT HAVE TO INCREASE is 
reportedly Truman's goal before he leaves office. Many agencies 
have received sudden orders to cut their requests to the bone. This 
abrupt interest in economy leads many in Washington to believe that 
Truman, a notoriously poor loser, is ‘preparing one last little 
embarrassment for the GOP before he becomes a private citizen. 
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Early winter notes 


Before we set out to chronicle the 
events of this turbulent planet we like 
to sit back for a brief look across this 
country. We sort of tend to skip the 
cities; they are always shouting for 
themselves anyway. We like, rather, to 
glimpse such non-headline facts as that 
this is syrup-making time in Georgia. Not 
often anymore, though, do the Florida- 
bound tourists see the mule walking in 
circles to grind the cane, and they don’t 
always use wood any more to boil the 
syrup. This may not be important to 
New York. 

Neither may the fact that it is next 
week, we believe, in New Mexico, when 
the Tegua Indians will come from around 
the Mesilla Valley as pilgrims, bearing 
crosses and an image of the Virgin, to a 
mountain top near Las Cruces. Then they 
will come down to their village of 
Tortugas for ceremonial dances and hila- 
rious festivity in which visitors, whether 
they come from Georgia or New York, 
may join. 


Shindig. A year ahead of the anni- 
versary, a great shindig will begin on 
Dec. 17 on Kill Devil Hill, N. C. That’s 
the date and place of the Wright 
Brothers’ first flight in 1903. Every type 
of plane now being used in Korea will 
be seen in the air, but shooting at nobody. 

Reminiscent of a time still further 
back, Williamsburg, Va., will shortly 
have the Firing of the Christmas Guns to 
signal the town to light up for the holi- 
days and carry through a program of 
George Washington’s day. 

One statistic that might make the 
country feel easier for the festive season: 
Farmers have finished gathering and 
cribbing a near-record crop of 3.3 billion 
bushels of corn, mostly yellow, some 
white and a few ears red. It will make 
meat, mush, breakfast flakes and 200 
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KAREN MORLEY. Another actress is 
reluctant to talk. (SEE: Silent Star) 


other products to maintain the American 
standard of living. 


The change 


Executive at Work. The President- 
elect might not be able to perform mira- 
cles of tax: reduction overnight or settle 
the Korean War in a flash, but there was 
no doubt that he was moving with firm- 
ness and dispatch to place his personal 
imprint upon the Government and the 
future of the United States of America. 

Once his ten-day “business vaca- 
tion” in Augusta, Ga., was over, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower lost no time in getting to 
work. First came a grim-faced hour-long 
White House conference with Harry Tru- 
man. Then came strong support for the 
U.S. position against forcible repatriation 
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of Korean war prisoners. Then came the 
first Cabinet appointments and a steady 
round of conferences with party leaders. 
In a matter of days would come the trip 
to Korea. The voters on Nov. 4 evidently 
wanted a man of action. They evidently 
had one. 


Defense Boss. As co-worker with 
John Foster Dulles (see page 23), Ike 
picked one of the nation’s top production 
men to head the Defense Department— 
President Charles E. Wilson of General 
Motors. Born in 1890, Wilson was edu- 
cated in Ohio and Pennsylvania public 
schools, completed a four-year engineer- 
ing course at Carnegie Tech in three 
years, went to work for Westinghouse in 
1909, joined General Motors in 1919, 
became its president in 1941. After the 
newspapers got through noting the inter- 
esting fact that he is not the Charles E. 
Wilson of General Electric who served 
both Roosevelt and Truman in war jobs, 
a closer look showed that “Engine 
Charlie” would bring to Defense a hard- 
headed sense of economy, a no-nonsense 
attitude toward waste and inefficiency, a 
driving ability to meet production goals. 
The Pentagon, frequently split into 
squabbling factions and riddled with 
inter-service rivalries, would soon realize 
that Wilson meant what he said when 
he promised to give the Secretaryship 
“the damndest whirl it ever had.” 


Western Landlord. To head the 
huge Interior Department, dominating 
the 11 Western states and supervising 
some 262 million acres of Government- 
owned land, Eisenhower went as far west 
as he could go to tap Oregon’s retiring 
and relatively unknown Governor Doug- 
las McKay. The 59-year-old auto dealer 
(he operates the Chevrolet and Cadillac 
agency in Salem) has been in politics 
since 1932 when he was elected mayor. 
In 1935 he went to the State Senate, 
becoming Governor in 1949. A Willkie 
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backer in 1940 and an early Eisenhower 
supporter in 1952, his position on Fed- 
eral reclamation, irrigation and power 
has been exactly parallel to Ike’s: There 
will be no cutting back in the self-liqui- 
dating projects which have brought mil- 
lions of acres under cultivation and 
steadily increased the wealth of the West. 


Quiet Dynamo. In selecting his 
Secretary of the Treasury, Eisenhower 
first (on Taft’s recommendation) asked 
Virginia’s Democratic Senator Harry F. 
Byrd to take the job; Byrd, just re- 
elected to a six-year term, turned it down. 
Eisenhower’s second choice was Cleve- 
land industrialist George M. Humphrey, 
62, president of the M. A. Hanna Co., 
iron ore and coal shippers; chairman of 
the executive committee, National Steel 
Corp.; chairman of the board, Susque- 
hanna Anthracite Co.; member of the 
executive committee, National City Bank 
ef Cleveland; director of the Phelps 
Dodge Corp.; chairman of the executive 
committee and director of Industrial 
Rayon Corp. Humphrey, who remarked 
that he has “never been very strong for 
personal publicity,” served briefly in 
Washington as chairman of the business 
advisory council of the Commerce Depart- 
ment in 1948, and as chairman of an 
ECA committee which halted the dis- 
mantling of German war industries. A 
long-time Taft supporter (though not a 
Taft choice for this job), he will direct 
a department whose Bureau of Internal 
Revenue produced some of the gamiest 
scandals of the Truman Administration. 


Arm of the Law. Herbert Brownell 
Jr., New York lawyer who managed Gov- 
ernor Dewey’s losing campaigns for the 
Presidency in 1944 and 1948 and helped 
fashion Ike’s victory this year, will guide 
the nation’s law-enforcement agencies as 
Attorney General. Nebraska-born Brow- 
nell, 48, was educated in Nebraska 
schools, got his degree at Yale Law 
School in 1927, entered law practice in 
New York that year. In 1931 he ran for 
the State Assembly, choosing a young 
fellow Republican named Thomas E. 
Dewey as his campaign manager. The 
team lost, but a year later Brownell made 
it and served five one-year terms, quitting 
in 1937 to resume law practice. Very 
soon he emerged as the manager, with 











Dewey as the candidate for ‘national 
office, and has been at the Governor’s 
side politically ever since. In addition to 
the duties he will assume in January, 
Brownell is acting as chief patronage 
adviser and job-applicant screener for 
the new Administration. His first official 
act, at Eisenhower’s request, was to ask 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover to stay on 
in the job he has held for 28 years. 


Farmers’ Friend. A_ long-time 
friend of co-operatives got the Eisen- 
hower nod for Secretary of Agriculture. 
Utah’s Ezra Taft Benson, 53, a distant 
relative of the Senator, started farm 
co-operative work in his native Idaho, 
directed the National Council of Farmer 
Co-operatives from 1939 to 1944, moved 
to Salt Lake City when the Mormon 
Church made him one of its 12 Apostles. 
The Boy Scouts are a major interest. 
He’s on the National Executive Board. 
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MAMIE’S BIRTHDAY PARTY. David, Barbara Ann, Ike, Mrs. John Eisenhower. 


Administrators. A shrewd New 
Englander and a former Eisenhower rival 
for the nomination received top adminis- 
trative posts. New Hampshire’s Gover- 
nor Sherman Adams, early Ike backer 
who served as the general’s closest ad- 
viser throughout the campaign, will be 
assistant to the President, his job to co- 
ordinate administration, Congressional 
liaison and executive policy. Harold E. 
Stassen, 45, former Governor of Minne- 
sota (1939-43), president of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania since 1948 and un- 
successful candidate for Republican nom- 
ination since 1944, will direct the Mutual 
Security Administration. 


Goal: Efficiency. As his official 
family took shape, it became clear that 
Ike was carefully considering all recom- 
mendations, listening to all advice—then 
making up his own mind. If there could 
be a single descriptive word for his 
choices, it seemed to be “efficient.” 
Though neither Taft nor Dewey could 
claim any real influence on the appoint- 
ments, both had been given a fair chance 
to express opinions, as had all other in- 
terested party leaders. No one could 
claim he had been slighted; Ike had tact- 
fully consulted them all. Out of it a mid- 
dle-of-the-road Administration was taking 
shape—not swinging too far right or too 
far left, but heading straight down the 
“middle way” Eisenhower had outlined. 


Problem people 


Silent Star. The House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee finally found a 
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KOREAN TALK, Russia’s Gromyko (left) and India’s Menon discuss compromise. 


cagey witness after months of search: 
actress Karen Morley, 41, listed as pro- 
Communist in testimony by many Holly- 
wood figures. She took the stand to give 
the usual answer such witnesses always 
give. She refused to say anything on the 
Constitutional ground that she might 
incriminate herself if she did so. 


No Exit. The man whose name has 
become a symbol to a whole generation 
applied for parole after serving 20 
months of his five-year prison term for 
perjury. The U.S. Parole Board reviewed 
the case of Alger Hiss, voted unanimously 
to deny his request for freedom. 


Notes abroad 


America’s allies were reminded 
that they have received $87 billion from 
the U.S. in the past 12 years. Britain got 
$36 billion, Russia $11 billion, some 50 
other countries and regions got the rest. 

Ground action in Korea still cen- 
tered, after more than a month, around 
the vital Kumhwa ridges on the central 
front. U.S. casualties mounted to a new 
total of 126,726, including 22,209 dead, 
91,730 wounded and 12,787 captured or 
missing. In the air, week-long fire raids 
at points ranging over the enemy rear as 
far back as the Manchurian border were 
driving Red reserve units out of their 
barracks into the morale-shattering win- 
ter cold. 

Meanwhile, in the United Nations, 
attention centered around an Indian pro- 
posal backed by most neutral blocs and 
by Britain and France to compromise the 
truce deadlock in Korea. The Indians 
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would have neutral screening of prisoners 
of war to check their willingness to go 
back. The U.S. has some objections to 
the plan (one: inclusion of two Commu- 
nist countries as “neutrals”). Russia has 
already rejected it. 

Behind the Iron Curtain, a major 
purge was under way in Czechoslovakia 
—second weakening shake-up of a satel- 
lite regime (the other was Rumania’s) in 
a few months. 

The first run of a prospective sched- 
uled passenger air service across the 
North Pole was successfully completed 
by a Scandinavian Airlines System plane. 
It covered the 5,852-mile flight from Los- 
Angeles to Copenhagen in 23 hours 38 
minutes flying time, threatening the 
monopoly U.S. airlines hold on round- 
the-world flight. 


Britain has called for talks in Lon- 
don next spring as a first step toward 
federating the British West Indies to 
form a new Caribbean nation. 

In Germany, where the propaganda 
battle between East and West is at a 
peak, the U.S. High Commission paid 
$47,600 for a textbook of world history. 
A surprised German read it, investigated 
—found that the author was a Communist 
who had loaded it with the Red line. 


Town & country 


Open Roads. Indiana got an okay 
from its Supreme Court on a 195] statute 
creating a toll road authority to build 
a superhighway from the Ohio Turnpike, 
now building, to Illinois, adding one 
more to the expanding network of pay- 
as-you-drive thoroughfares. Other major 
toll roads include Oklahoma’s $38 mil- 
lion Turner Turnpike between Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa; the 88-mile, $96 million 
West Virginia Turnpike from Charleston 
to Princeton; the $500 million express- 
way linking New York. Buffalo and Erie; 
New Jersey’s $258 million Garden State 
Parkway, part toll, part free, from Pater- 
son to Cape May; the 125-mile North 
Carolina Turnpike from Charlotte to the 
Virginia line. 


Happier Landings. The nation’s 
airlines and airports launched a state- 
by-state survey to find out how many 
towns and cities need new airport facili- 
ties. It will be the first study of areas 
off the main airline routes. 


Gold’s Bust & Boom. Canada’s 
gold mines asked increased government 
help because of a declining market and 
rising labor costs. The Dominion had 
140 mines in 1941, now has 60; ten have 
closed in the last 18 months and four 
more are making plans to do so. South 
Africa’s $400 million business is report- 
ing a boom, with 13 new mines recently 
opened and more scheduled. The U.S. 
gold industry is at a moderate level, with 
no subsidy, no crisis, no noticeable de- 


crease. 





PACKARD FOR °53. With smoother lines, Packard bids for both 
medium-price and luxury markets. The Clipper series (150 h.p.) is 
$2,534 to $2,795; the 180-h.p. Packard series (above, the Patrician) 
$3,234 to $3,735. Also available: custom-made cars to $6,900. 
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Problems of a President-elect: 


What's next 
In foreion policy? 


By M. K. 


alarming. Both candidates avoided 

discussing it during the recent 
Presidential campaign because no easy 
solution was possible. 

This analysis differs from much that 
Americans have been taught to believe 
by the White House, the State Depart- 
ment and the Pentagon. PATHFINDER 
prints it as a thought-provoking contrast 
with the commonly-accepted viewpoint. 

Dr. Charles C. Tansill, professor of 
diplomatic history at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., is one of the 
nation’s foremost historians. He wrote 
Back Door to War: Roosevelt Foreign 
Policy 1933-1941 and a dozen other 
notable books. He had access to State De- 
partment secret files and countless pages 
of diplomatic correspondence. 

Basic questions as to what President- 
elect Eisenhower can do about the na- 
tion’s position in the world today were 
put to Dr. Tansill by M. K. Wisehart, 
PATHFINDER senior editor and specialist 
on national questions. 

Dr. Tansill’s summary of our posi- 
tion in the world today (see box, page 
17) together with the following article 
present a quick analysis of the facts 
necessary to understanding two great 
questions on foreign policy: (1) What 
can Eisenhower do about it? (2) How 
did we get where we are today? 


Alarming world position today is 


Q. In your summary of the U.S. 
world position today you point out 
the alarming situation facing Eisen- 
hower. What can he do about it and 
what is the most you expect him to 
achieve in the next four years? 

A. He must seek an alternative pol- 
icy. He could, of course, stop the Korean 
conflict at once by pulling U.S. troops 
out. To do that would undermine the 
whole U.N. organization. It is not likely 
that Eisenhower, with his many ardent 
international supporters, will take dras- 
tic action of this kind as President. He 
is Committed to the viewpoint that Amer- 
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ica, as a part of U.N., is dedicated to 
strike at evil all over the world. It is 
folly to expect him now to change his 
attitude. 


Q. What do you expect then? 

A. Probably he will fumble around 
in vain for an answer to a question that 
only Josef Stalin can answer. It is foolish 
to expect Stalin to give any answer ex- 
cept one that means mountains of corpses 
and acres of blood throughout Korea. 


Q. Would it be logical for him 


to pull troops out of Korea? 


DR. CHARLES C. TANSILL. Ike will face a difficult foreign situation. 






A. He would do that immediately if 
he followed the strictly military policy 
which he himself helped outline in 1947. 
Two days before the election last month 
President Truman made public the fa- 
mous secret memorandum of Sept. 26, 
1947. It seems likely the President did 
not understand the contents of this memo, 
which proves U.S. troops were thrown 
into Korea in defiance of the strategic 
interests of the U.S. Thus, Eisenhower 
faces the job of doing something about 
a violation of the policy he helped lay 
down as one of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
That memorandum said: “. . . The U.S. 
has little strategic interest in maintaining 
the present troops and bases in Korea. 
... In event of hostilities in the Far East, 
our present forces would be a military 
liability and could not be maintained 
there without substantial reinforcement 
prior to the initiation of hostilities. More- 
over, any offensive operation the United 
States might wish to conduct on the 
Asiatic continent would by-pass the Ko- 
rean peninsula.” 

That can mean only one thing: 
Namely, that the Korean peninsula itself 
is not worth fighting for. 


Q. Why then do we have to go 
on with the fighting? 

A. The political imperatives of pre- 
serving some semblance of a South Ko- 
rean state will make it difficult for him 
to follow military dictates. A policy of 
abandoning millions of Koreans who 
have been assured of permanent Ameri- 
can support will now be difficult. 


Q. What then is the most the 
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Foreign policy that ignores the Senate 
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IKE & NATO ARMY. If the combined strength of Western Europe fails to 


become a real force, the U.S. must itself ring the perimeter of Russia. 





United States can expect in Korea? 

A. I foresee no early voluntary ac- 
tion taking us out of Korea. But I think 
it is extremely likely that in the Far 
East America will at no distant day be 
thrust into a defensive position that will 
mean a retreat from Korea and a con- 
sequent desperate decision to build a 
bastion of defense in Japan. 


Q. What do you foresee in Eu- 
rope? 

A. There is little likelihood that the 
phantom NATO army can be built up to 
the point where it will be a real obstacle 
to Russian aggression. In view of this, 
America will be largely confined to efforts 
to strengthen the military potential of 
Franco’s Spain and to expand our air 
bases in North Africa. If, in addition to 
these military posts, we can secure other 
positions along the great perimeter of 
Soviet Russia that will carry a real men- 
ace to Russian industry we may be able 
to check indefinitely any Soviet military 
thrust. Such outposts would include 
points in Germany, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Turkey, India, Pakistan, which has a 
thousand miles of exposed frontier fac- 
ing Russia, and Burma. 

This I think is the most we can ac- 
complish during the next Administration. 
If we do succeed we can merely remark 
that these are palliatives and not a cure 
for the disease of war. 


Q. Is the much-talked-of com- 
mission to survey U.S. resources and 
our capacity for foreign aid a prom- 
ising move? 

A. .Our vital resources are greatly 
depleted as a result of serving as an 
arsenal for democracy. The findings of 
any commission depend upon the _ per- 
sonnel. If the members cherish New Deal 
or Fair Deal viewpoints their findings 
will simply support the policy of global 
spending along familiar lines. 


POTSDAM. American and Russian chiefs of staff got together after the “Big Three” meeting in 1945. 
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It is within range of possibility that 
a new board with new blood and no bias 
might lean toward conservation of our 
resources and a policy of hemispheric 
defense. It is hardly likely, though, after 
all the precedents of the past 20 years 
pointing us in another direction, that 
Eisenhower will make any move in ac- 
cordance with the isolationist counsels of 
George Washington. 


Q. How did the U.S. get into its 
present mess? 

A. The present pattern of American 
foreign policy has been developed 
through many years by aggressive Ameri- 
can Presidents. Our Presidents have 
adopted a policy of working through ex- 
ecutive agreements and avoiding treaties, 
thus by-passing control or criticism by 


Congress. The consequences are clearly 
seen when we look at results of the ex- 
ecutive agreements made at Tehran, 
Yalta and Potsdam. 

Although the agreements are sup- 
posed to last only during the admin- 
istration of the President who makes 
them, the other nations, parties to these 
agreements, give them a permanent char- 
acter—which cannot be changed—by im- 
mediately putting them into effect. 

Under the Yalta Agreement, for in- 
stance, Russia moved into the Kurile 
Islands, the commercial port of Dalny 
and the naval base at Port Arthur. It im- 
mediately seized control of the South 
Manchurian Railway and is now deeply 
entrenched in all the positions given her 
by the Yalta Agreement. Even a long 
and bloody war might not be able to undo 


the mistakes Roosevelt made in signing it. 
It is hardly likely such an agreement 
ever would have been signed had it been 
submitted, as properly should have been 
done, to the Senate in treaty form. 

In short, I would say we have come 
to be where we are as a result of a for- 
eign policy of betrayal. 


Q. Who has been betrayed? 

A. The people. Our Presidents have 
shown that while talking peace they have 
been preparing to take us into war. Dur- 
ing the conflict they are in a position to 
use almost unlimited power in any di- 
rection and make dangerous and tragic 
agreements without so much as a by-your- 
leave to the Senate which, under the 
Constitution, has responsibility for pass- 
ing on treaties. 


The world’s trouble spots revolve around Russia 


Here are Dr. Tansill’s comments on those areas of a 
disturbed world which present the greatest problems to 
the incoming Administration. _ 

Korea. Pulling U.S. troops out of this war-torn 
peninsula is plainly indicated as a common-sense move. 
But so long as the United States is committed to United 
Nations collective efforts it will be impossible for Presi- 
dent-elect Eisenhower to take independent action. 

Europe. Like Humpty Dumpty, Europe has been so 
scrambled since the 1945 Potsdam 
Agreement that America’s _ best 
minds will find it impossible to put 
it together again. Potsdam conces- 
sions make it impossible to draw a 
new map of Europe that will be satis- 
factory to the nations of the Western 
world. 

Russia. Stalin is in the driver’s 
seat and if he starts his juggernaut 
of war the Western powers will be 
unable to stop it. The core of Euro- 
pean defense might possibly be built 
around a re-armed Germany but 
French fears of a Germany resurgent 
will prevent Western Germany from 
being a strong dike to hold against 
the Red tide. 

Middle East. Political factors ‘ 
dominate to such an extent that fu- 
ture stability will be almost impos- 
sible. The most important of these 
factors has been the American atti- 
tude toward Israel, with its disastrous impact upon hun- 
dreds of thousands of homeless Arabs. American sup- 
port for Israel has dug a deep and wide chasm between 
the Arab world and the U.S. Any attempt by Eisenhower 
to bridge this chasm will carry with it dangerous political 
overtones. 

Iran. American policy here has been at a crossroads. 
We have long had intimate and friendly relations with 
previous Iranian governments. Twice previously we have 
reorganized the Iranian state along better financial lines. 
But the controlling political factor today, a parallel Anglo- 
American policy involving oil, has unbalanced the equa- 
tion. 

The rising tide of nationalism in Iran runs directly 
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STALIN. He’s in the driver’s seat. 


counter to British attempts to control the oil-bearing re- 
gions of southern Iran. Unless American policy can be 
shaped more in accord with Iranian desires, there is a 
strong possibility that, in the future, Tehran will turn to 
Moscow for guidance and leadership. 

North Africa. This problem is filled with political 
dynamite. Certain elements in the United Nations, helped 
along by Communist sympathizers, have flung a challenge 
in the face of France. The French government correctly 
believes that the situation in her 
North African colonies is a question 
that must be settled by France alone. 
It is strictly a domestic question and 
any talk of interference by the 
United Nations in any form is justly 
resented by France. This resentment 
could help demonstrate the essential 
weakness of the United Nations or- 
ganization, with France saying: 

“We'll pull out of an organiza- 
tion that seeks to interfere with 
French domestic and Colonial ques- 
tions.” 

Far East. Here there are em- 
bers of revolt against French rule 
which might easily burn through the 
French imperial political structure. 
It is evident that France is in no 
position effectively to guard those 
far-flung frontiers. Yet the French 
empire, in the view of French states- 
men, is essential to the stability of 
the French national and economic structure. 

France believes she stands in desperate need of the 
raw materials from her Far East colonies and it is easy to 
see why imperialism makes a strong call to French states- 
men. Thus, because she is a part of the Western World 
that is opposed to Soviet Russia, it is essential that France 
remain strong and well disposed toward the United States. 

The Pinay Government is firmly convinced that the 
Far Eastern burdens of empire cannot be borne by France 
alone and is expected to make representations of this 
kind to the incoming Administration. In this connection 
it must be noted that the French feel that American help 
is just as badly needed in Indochina as it has been in 
Turkey and Yugoslavia. 
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THEY’RE FIGHTERS NOW. South Korean troops proved their valor in the wintry hills, now hold more than half the front. 


Contempt turns to respect as Gls change 


‘Gook’ to ‘Korean Joe’ 


scarred hill. The men were tired. 

They had been fighting for days. 
Some had half-healed gashes; others 
were limping. Their uniforms were torn 
and dirty. Many of them looked scared. 

“Ahead, a few hundred yards away, 
the ground was being churned into a 
brown haze by Communist artillery fire. 

“As the troops vanished into that jar- 
ring hell near the crest of White Horse 
Hill, my heart went out to those Korean 
Joes: they’re real soldiers.” 

The speaker, Cpl. Gene R. Smith of 
Haslett, Mich., is one of the few Ameri- 
cans to set foot on the strategic hill 
guarding the Chorwon Valley gateway to 
Seoul, Korea’s threatened capital. For 
eight days of bitter seesaw fighting, the 
hill was defended by the outnumbered 
Republic of Korea Ninth Division. They 
held firm against waves of Chinese and 
North Koreans and nearly continuous 


[sx trudged back up the shell- 
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By Peter J. CELLIERS 


barrages that hit a rate of up to 30 shells 
a minute, 2,000 an hour. 

Meeting and beating back the heav- 
iest enemy attacks anywhere along the 
front this year, these ROK troops made 
one of the great stands of the war—to 
prove beyond doubt the fighting valor of 
the men U.S. soldiers once knew as 
“gooks.” They sent a stream of wounded 
back down the hill. But they held. 

One ROK company, temporarily split 
from the main group, killed over 400 of 
the enemy as it closed the gap. Now de- 
fense of the entire sector has been as- 
signed to the Koreans. 

The Ninth is a good division. “But 
all the ROK divisions are good now,” a 
high-ranking American officer noted re- 
cently. “They exhibit soldierly qualities 
in the highest degree—tenacity and pa- 
tience; above all, patriotism.” 





a ca 
U.S. Army 
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Yet less than two years ago, ROK 
troops—often “recruited” at pistol point 
and sent to the front after a couple of 
weeks of “training”’—had to be backed 
up by Americans lest they break and run, 
abandoning their weapons, before a Red 
attack. Many an Allied unit with a ROK 
force on its flanks had to pull back to 
avoid being encircled through the hole 
the ROKs had left. 

For the last 18 months, an intensive 
training program has pulled ROK units 
back from the front one at a time—until 
today, 12 trained and seasoned divisions 
are holding more than half the 155-mile 
battle line across Korea. They are the 
hard kernel around which may _ be 
grouped half a million semi-trained re- 
cruits and another 2 million potential 
trainees. Such an army could. eventually 
take over the entire defense of Korea, 
relieving units of 20 other nations, who 
compose 40% of the frontline troops now 
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RABBLE? ROK troopers are now a disciplined force. 


VAN FLEET (LEFT). He trained and inspired ROK troops. 


fighting against the Communists there. 

The changeover, however, may take 
anywhere from one to five years, accord- 
ing to a responsible officer of Gen. James 
A. Van Fleet’s U.S. Eighth Army. The 
Koreans need more weapons and equip- 
ment; they lack officers, particularly 
above divisional level; they have almost 
no supporting elements, such as a quar- 
termaster corps, transportation corps, 
medical units, etc.; they have no air force 
and a tiny nayy. Meanwhile, enemy 
strength in Korea is growing daily—and 
could be doubled or tripled to meet an 
increase in ROK units. 


Battle-tested. But the 140,000 
ROKs at the front and the 240,000 in 
rear echelons have won the right to be 
taken seriously. Here are some of the 
considerations that will face General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower when the Presi- 
dent-elect is in Korea to evaluate the pos- 
sibility of increasing the Korean military 
contribution: 

ee The ROKs can fight. With more 
than 200,000 men killed and wounded in 
the two and a half years of fighting, their 
losses exceed that of all other nations put 
together. 

ee The ROKs can attack. They 
were the first to fight through to the Yalu 
River in the North—reaching Chosan one 
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General Eisenhower will 
find South Korea’s army 
transformed from gunshy 
rabble into disciplined 
fighters—in one of the 
great feats of this war 


month before a U.S. unit (the 17th Regi- 
ment of the Seventh Infantry) punched 
to the Manchurian border at the river 
town of Hyesanjin. 

e e The ROKs hold in defense. Out- 
numbered four to one on the central 
front, one company fought for two days 
to defend an advanced post. The fighting 
got so close that the unit called back to 
artillery in the rear to fire on their own 
position. One man in three was killed— 
but the outpost was held. The only sur- 
viving officer, Lt. Cho Un Ho, said later 
the one thing that kept him in that hell 
was the new Korean battle cry: “No yogi 
isora”—“Stay, fight.” 

ee As individuals, ROK soldiers 
bow to none in courage. Take Lt. Chang 
Sih Lee’s singlehanded attack on two 
enemy platoons near Fwa Yang Ri. He 


OFFICERS, Training in U.S., they’ll build Korean Army, 
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stopped ROKs, 
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killed 35 Reds, captured ten and seized 
six machine guns. Or Cpl. Yun Dok 
Yong, who was scouting alone ahead of 
his company when he came upon an en- 
emy roadblock readied for an ambush. 
Yun’s lone attack brought in five prison- 
ers, five trucks and two antitank guns, 
broke the planned ambush and opened a 
hole for a successful assault. 

e e ROK morale is at peak. They 
stick to their weapons. Col. John E. 
Slaughter of Purcellville, Va., tells of a 
Korean he picked up: “He’d been shot 
in the mouth. His tongue was so swollen 
he was choking. But the boy wouldn’t let 
go of his rifle—not even while I helped 
him into the jeep.” 

There are more South Koreans in 
the field today than the troops of all 
other countries combined. The induction 
rate of draftees has been doubled; two 
more divisions have just been thrown 
into the fight and a supplementary Ko- 
rean budget has earmarked $4 million to 
pay another eight divisions. ROK officers 
are being trained in growing numbers 
in the U.S. 

Today, three out of 12 men in each 
“American” division are ROKs. They live 
and fight as equals, shoulder to shoulder 
with our boys. And, where once the GI 
knew these Oriental fighters as “gooks,” 
now he hails them as “Korean Joes,” 
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FRINGED ON TOP. Prize specimens in the international Bald Headed 
Men’s Club gather in St. Cloud, Minn. (where it was founded by F. J. 
Bernick in 1935). President-elect Eisenhower is an honorary mem- 
ber. Members try to get cut-rate haircuts from barbers—but can’t. 
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SISTERS COURAGEOUS. You will be seeing a 
lot of these Raleigh, N.C., girls next month. 
They are the 1953 March of Dimes poster girls 
(photo at right). Patricia O’Neil, 6, and sister 
Pamela, 5, were once polio victims. Stricken 
in 1948 they made remarkable recoveries. 


JOIN THE MARCH OF DIMES 
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REMEMBER HER? Not so many years ago this young HEIR-APPARENT TO THE THRONE OF JAPAN. 
mother was the screen’s most popular child star. Her Having reached the age of 18, Crown Prince Akihito 
name: Shirley Temple. Now she is Mrs. Charles A. Black, vested himself in robes believed to be more than a 
wife of a Navy lieutenant commander, stationed at thousand years old and in ritualistic ceremonies was 
Washington, D.C. Their son, Charles Jr., was born in proclaimed heir-apparent to the throne. Upon the 
April. This first picture of mother and son was taken by death of his father, Emperor Hirohito, the crown 
a friend. Shirley has a daughter by a previous marriage. prince will become the 125th Emperor of Japan. 
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(government spenders, look 


By MERLIN JOHNSON 


HE brass voice pierced the thick 
office door. scattered the thoughts 
of the visitor in the anteroom. 
Nervously, the visitor recalled that the 
voice had once cured a Congressman of 
deafness on the floor of the House. It 
had shattered the toughest bureaucrats. 
Soon it would be roaring around the 
world as Representative John Taber (R.- 
N.Y.) took over as chairman of the pow- 
erful House Appropriations Committee. 
How many budget “swindles” would 
it disclose? How many Federal workers 
would it “Taberize’—fire from soft 
jobs? Uneasily, the visitor pondered the 
conclusion of one Taberized bureaucrat: 
“John Taber may have some of the milk 
of human kindness, but it comes in pint 
bottles.” 
The caller jumped as the office door 
swung open. There stood Generous John 
-distinguished, white-haired, 6 feet 3 
inches tall. Courteously, he asked the 
visitor to come in. Inside, the caller 
timidly asked if he might smoke. Gen- 
erous John nodded and rasped: “I can’t 
afford to smoke, myself.” Hastily the 
visitor said he couldn’t either. Then he 
caught the twinkle in Generous John’s 
eye. He relaxed. 


Elephant’s Memory. Taber got 
right to the point. Leaning forward across 
his desk, he said: “They accuse me of 
using the meat ax. Well, they’re wrong. 
[ make it a point to know more about 
the budget than the other fellow. Then 
I can act intelligently.” 

Taber paused, but the caller didn’t 
take issue with him. He knew that Taber 
thought and talked in arithmetic. He 
knew that he could recall specific items 
in a 50-page appropriations bill two 
years old. 

“We're going to get expenditures 
down to earth,” Taber continued. (Defi- 
cit for fiscal 1953 will be about $10 bil- 
lion.) “Even though it’s the work of 
the Truman Administration, we hope to 
balance the 1954 budget.” 

The caller, a reporter, said: “Your 
critics say you're ‘archaic’ and ‘penny- 
pinch—’ ” 

With easy power, the voice opened 
up: “It’s the policy of those who favor 
Government bankruptcy to belittle every- 
one who wants to keep the U.S. Govern- 
ment solvent.” 

As the room stopped rocking, Taber 
went on: “We're going to try to get the 
ablest accountants, engineers and _per- 
sonnel people in the country. When they 
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John Taber, lifelong foe 


as chairman of the House 


can’t spot waste gby analysis and re- 
search, we’re going to get at it through 
hearings and cross-examinations. 

“The so-called performance budget 
put across by the agencies has increased 
expenditures by $2 billion a year. De- 
partment requests reach us without an 
individual breakdown. 

“We've got two remedies: First, high 
percentage cuts, and second, a return to 
the complete breakdown of appropria- 
tions bills into individual items.” 

The air swirled with suspicion and 
scorn as Taber turned his attention to 
the ways of bureaucrats. 

“In the 1948 campaign,” he said, 
“they suspended work on reclamation 
projects in the West and claimed it was 
because of lack of funds from the Re- 
publican 80th Congress. Investigation 
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“GENEROUS JOHN” TABER. “We're going to get expenditures down to earth.” 


of waste, will ride again 


Appropriations Committee 


has shown they had plenty of money and 
$7 million besides.” 

Again he turned on the volume: “I 
want to warn the people of the West not 
to be fooled by this crowd again.” 

Taber recalled that, despite such she- 
nanigans, the 80th Congress balanced the 
budgets for 1948 and 1949. He was chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee. 


Economy Estimate. There'll be no 
letup in his long-time feud with ineffi- 
cient or useless Government workers, 
Taber said. He estimated that 20% of 
the 2.6 million workers could be fired 
with beneficial results. 

“In some places, the cut should be 
80%,” he continued. “For instance, the 
information services in the Pentagon 
and the State Department. Those in State 
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are making the U.S. ridiculous by their 
fantastic incompetence.” 

For the State Department generally, 
he had other words: “Two hundred com- 
petent people could do the work now be- 
ing done by 15,000. In a certain group 
of countries, State has 2,000 representa- 
tives. Those countries have 200 here. 
That puts our efficiency at 10% of 
theirs.” 


“What about the Department 
of Defense?” asked the reporter. 

With heavy sarcasm Taber re- 
plied, “We're going to try to see to it 
that it has some capacity to make 
decisions and to look ahead. 

“That calls for a complete re- 
organization. We’ve got to get com- 
petent civilian officials in office. The 
same goes for the military.” 


Apparently the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is about to lose its halo. Taber 
said: “That program demands the most 
thorough and effective review and the 
introduction of business methods.” 

He disclosed that his investigators 
have brought in unfavorable reports on 
communities operated by the commission. 

“They're costing three, four or five 
times as much to run as an ordinary 
community,” he said. “This is indicative 
of their management and makes one feel 
everything else is being done in the same 
slipshod way.” 


TOO EXPENSIVE? Towns for atomic workers cost up to “five 
times as much to run as an ordinary community,” says Taber. 
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Taber: To do the job, without a wreck 





Foreign aid, he continued, must be 
limited to what we can afford to put into 
it. He warned against “lavish and revolt- 
ing” actions by our representatives 
abroad that may alienate other countries. 

Taber recalled that, during the 80th 
Congress, the Administration wanted a 
$5 billion Marshall Plan bill approved 
without extensive hearings. 

“We said no and held hearings for 
two months,” he said. “We cut a billion 
dollars from the bill and extended the 
period for use of the money from 12 to 
1914 months.” 

Taber’s talents as an opposition 
leader were obvious to the reporter. But 
how would he handle the world-wide 
responsibility that will be his as chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
under a Republican Administration? All 
appropriations bills are introduced in 
the House, which usually accepts the 
committee’s recommendations. 

As if reading the reporter’s mind, 
Taber said: “At the beginning of World 
War II, the currency outstanding was $5 
billion. Today it is well above $30 bil- 
lion. That is terrific inflation. It is 
killing the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar. If it continues, it will wreck our 
economy—and our liberty. The first step 
in halting it is a balanced budget.” 

What about critics’ charges that 
Generous John judges the world by the 
provincial standards of Auburn, N. Y. 


Atomic Energy Commission 





(pop. 36,722)? A Westerner said: “Ta- 
ber doesn’t look at the problems of the 
whole nation. He just peeps at them 
from under the corner of the blanket.” 

Taber sees no handicap in his Au- 
burn outlook: “I was born and brought 
up there. I like it. I like to be where I 
know everybody and everybody knows 
me.” 


Winner. Taber, 72, has practiced 
Jaw in the Finger Lakes area city since 
1904. Since 1923 his constituents have 
been sending him to Congress by large 
majorities. Much of his strength lies in 
the individualist views he shares with 
the self-reliant farmers and businessmen 
who are his chief support. His district 
pays a lot more in Federal taxes than 
it gets back in benefits. 

“I have always believed,” he has 
said, “that people could spend money to 
better advantage than government.” 


Taber’s colleagues in Congress 
admire his energy and tenacity. 
They respect his integrity and high 
sense of duty. They agree that 
“John Taber keeps his word.” 


Such qualities were implicit in the 
thoughtful words with which Taber closed 
the interview: “My approach to the ap- 
propriations picture is to find out what 
we have available to spend and what we 
need to spend to carry on Government 
effectively and to meet our world respon- 
sibilities. Then we must provide for 
these things insofar as we are able to 
without wrecking our economy.” 
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UNNECESSARY? Taber estimates 20% of the 2.6 million 


Federal workers could be fired with “beneficial results.” 
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The new 


Secretary 
of State 


Eisenhower, who knows Europe well, 
picks a great expert on the Far East 


By Ferix Morey 


the 33rd President of the United 

States, according to the system 
which logically counts Grover Cleveland 
as a single President although he served 
two separated terms in that office. 

But John Foster Dulles, Eisenhow- 
er’s Secretary of State, will be the 52nd 
man to hold that key position in our Gov- 
ernment, not counting several who have 
served briefly in that capacity without 
formal appointment. One of these Secre- 
taries, like President Cleveland, held 
office for two separated terms. That was 
the famous Daniel Webster, perhaps bet- 
ter known as a Senator, yet one of the 
ablest Secretaries of State with which 
this country has been blessed. 

It is no mere accident that the Sec- 
retaries of State have so outnumbered 
the Presidents. It is the President who, 
in the words of the Hoover Report, “is 
ultimately responsible to the American 
people for the formulation, execution 
and co-ordination of foreign policies.” So 
Secretaries of State who have not satis- 
fied their Presidents have always been 
quickly changed. Those who held office 
right through the Presidential term have 
been exceptions rather than the rule. 

Selection of his Secretary of State 
has always been a grave responsibility 
for the incoming President and usually 
no appointment, not even of Supreme 
Court Justices, has been made with 
greater care. This is illustrated by the 
fact that of the first 18 men to head the 
State Department, no less than six went 
on to become Presidents themselves. 
These were Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
John Quincy Adams, Van Buren and 
Buchanan. Since the Civil War no Sec- 
retary of State has later become Presi- 
dent, partly because the conduct of for- 
eign policy has become so difficult that 
most men are now happy to retire from 
public life when they surrender the direc- 
tion of our foreign policy. 

The complexities of this foreign pol- 
icy today make it the more imperative 
for the President to give scrupulous at- 
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tention to the selection of his most im- 
portant Cabinet member. Elsewhere a 
bad appointment will not be fatal. But 
in State it can mean the difference be- 
tween peace and war. Moreover the Pres- 
idency itself is now such a superhuman 
task that the man in the White House 
must have complete confidence in this 
particular subordinate. 

The protracted thought which Gen- 
eral Eisenhower gave to this particular 
appointment is therefore a measure of 
his deep sense of responsibility. It is the 
stronger because the President-elect is 
himself far from being an amateur in 
foreign policy. No living American has 
been in a better position to know the 
intricacies of European politics. 

But no man can have a detailed 
knowledge both of European and of 
Asiatic problems. Thus it was logical for 
Eisenhower, just because he is an au- 
thority on Europe, to select a Secretary 
of State who is personally familiar with 
the Asiatic scene. Many Americans are 
expert in that field; but there is none 
whose competence is less liable to ques- 
tion than John Foster Dulles. 


One Man’s Treaty. For nearly two 
years, from April 1950 until last March, 
this gawky, gentle lawyer served as a 
special “consultant” to Secretary Ache- 
son, in charge of negotiating the peace 
treaty with Japan. With patience, and 
not infrequently showing the steel be- 
hind his kindness, Dulles almost single- 
handedly put through this treaty. It re- 
quired not only Japanese acquiescence 
but also that of all the other nations— 
excepting Russia—that fought Japan. 

And after this triumph Mr. Dulles 
went on to build the Pacific Security 
Treaties, hinged to the Japanese settle- 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES. A new job in the family tradition. 


ment. These are now the basis of the 
ANZUS organization—designed as the 
Far East counterpart of NATO. 

These diplomatic successes, how- 
ever, are not the only reason why Dulles 
became leading candidate for Dean 
Acheson’s somewhat tarnished office. 
During his two years as State Depart- 
ment consultant this grandfatherly Re- 
publican endeared himself to the profes- 
sional diplomats who have felt the crit- 
icism of their department so keenly. 
These “career men” say openly that 
Dulles, better than any other, can put 
through the changes necessary to restore 
State Department morale. 

Moreover, as a friend of both Taft 
and Dewey, and simultaneously a sharp 
critic of what he calls “the present mo- 
rass” of our foreign policy, Mr. Dulles is 
in a position to forward harmony with- 
in the GOP. That harmony is essential to 
Eisenhower’s political success. 

And finally, as one who held an in- 
terim appointment as Senator from New 
York (in 1949), Mr. Dulles is in a posi- 
tion to work co-operatively with that im- 
portant and sometimes exacting body. 
If Acheson had ever been able to play 
ball with the Senate the criticism of this 
“gloomy Dean” would have been far less. 

Since 1907, when as a lad of 19 he 
served at the Hague Peace Conference, 
John Foster Dulles has been pointing 
towards this position. His grandfather, 
John Foster, was a Secretary of State 
under Benjamin Harrison; his uncle, 
Robert Lansing, was a Secretary of State 
under Wilson. The only argument heard 
against the Dulles appointment was that 


- he will be 65 in February—a little old 


for such an arduous job. But that argu- 
ment did not impress Eisenhower who 
will himself be 65 in three years. 
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Will you be able to retire? 


OUR future—and your family’s— 

: will be affected by how you pre- 

pare for your years of retirement. 

One way to prepare—and it is about 

as near as you can get in this world to 
a sure thing—is to buy an annuity. 

I found this out recently in talks 
with insurance men and _ consultants. 
From them I learned that four million 
Americans are planning for tomorrow 
with annuities, retirement-income life 
insurance policies and insured pensions. 

These millions hold, in effect, con- 
tracts for the annual payment of more 
than $1.4 billion and ultimate payment 
of about $15 billion. Each year $2 bil- 
lion is added in new policies. 

Investing for retirement may seem 
expensive today, but it can yield richer 
returns than most investments. What you 
invest is likely to be a substantial part 
of your annual savings. Important to you 


and your family is what to put away — 


and where to place it. 


How to Buy Them. If you decide 
on annuities, you will discover that there 
are two principal types: 

1. The immediate annuity. 

You may buy that when you are 
nearly ready to retire. The minimum an- 
nuity usually available brings $20 month- 
ly for life and costs at age 60 about 
$3,800 for a male. Females generally 
live longer, pay a little more for the 
same income. 

Should you “deposit” about $18,000 
at age 60 you would get a guaranteed 
income of $1,200 yearly as long as you 
lived. You would collect your original 
investment before you reached 75, and 
from then on every check would be 
profit. Length of life is the only limit. 

2. The deferred annuity. 

You can buy an annuity of this kind 
many years before you retire, paying for 


4 MILLION 


Individual annuities 


By Crayton Hoacianp 


Annuities may give you 
and your family the pro- 
tection you will need 
when you stop working 


it in one lump sum or in installments. 
You may start paying for a deferred an- 
nuity at 40, for example, and your in- 
come checks begin to come in when you 
reach 60. 

Annuities sold at the lowest scale 
of rates usually have no provision for 
refund. Should you die before you have 
received payments equal to the amount 
of the premium on these simple annui- 
ties, the company keeps what is left, 
using it to pay for the retirement of 
longer-lived annuitants. Other annuities 
refund to a widow or other beneficiary 
whatever portion of the premium you do 
not live to collect, up to the full pur- 
chase price, plus interest and dividends. 

There are other types of annuities 
available. Most insurance salesmen pre- 
fer to sell, instead, life insurance pol- 
icies with “built-in” annuity features. 
These are usually called retirement or 
personal income policies. 

A man of 40 who can pay annual 
premiums of about $550 for 25 years can 
get a life-income policy that will yield 
$100 a month after 65. Meanwhile, his 
dependents will be protected until he is 
65 with about $8,600 of life insurance. 
If he dies after 65 there will be no re- 
fund to a beneficiary. A better policy is 
one which, at similar cost, pays a smal- 
ler income but also pays insurance to 
survivors: They get the uncollected part 
of the cash value. 


How can you determine the type of 
contract you need? The first question is: 
Can you plan retirement without regard 
to the protection of survivors or must you 
consider them? 

A bachelor or a widow with an in- 
come of $8,000 to $10,000 a year has a 
simpler problem than a family man on 
the same income. 

Take the case of Mr. Dee and his 
wife. He had only enough life insurance 
to cover the mortgage on their house and 
any other financial obligations he might 
leave at his death. Attracted by a “de- 
ferred annuity,” he expected the refund 
feature to protect his widow. But when 
he died, enough remained uncollected to 


-give his widow an income for only five 


years. She had to live with a married 
son. 

Mr. Dee could have bought what is 
called a “joint and survivorship” annu- 
ity, either paying a premium somewhat 
higher than for the annuity he bought or 
taking a smaller retirement income. Af- 
ter his death his widow would then have 
received two thirds of that monthly in- 
come as long as she lived. 


How Many Dependents? Before 
deciding which type of annuity is best 
for you, take into account your probable 
dependents at retirement age, the pres- 
ent state of your health, the sum you now 
put into life insurance and the additional 
sum you could afford to invest for a re- 
tirement income. Whatever your circum- 
stances, it is wise to consider a plan that 
has flexibility as well as security. 

High taxes favor the sale of annu- 
ities and life insurance with retirement 
income. These plans also appeal to peo- 
ple who are not covered by Social Secur- 
ity or who can expect only a small sum 
from old age insurance. With inflation 
and high taxes, how many families 


PEOPLE WITH ANNUITIES 


Group annuities 


Life insurance agreements 
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headed by men of 40 or 45 can put aside 
in the next 20 years the $25,000 or more 
of capital usually needed to earn around 
$1,200 a year after 60? 

A retired person collecting $100 
monthly from an annuity can take advan- 
tage of a Federal tax exemption. Of 
$1,200 a year he reports only about $540 
as taxable income. The tax rate is fig- 
ured on the original cost of the annuity 
—3% of $18,000, for instance, that might 
be paid for annuity bought just before 
retirement, is declared each year as tax- 
able, beginning with the year of the first 
income check. Only this portion of the 
income is taxable for many years or un- 
til the annuitant has received a sum 
equal to the original cost of the policy. 

An annuity offers security but is not 
a substitute for life insurance. 

If you are interested in investing 
for retirement, consult your insurance 
agent for the bést plan to meet your par- 
ticular circumstances and needs. 


People’s affairs 


P.F. says: “Maybe now if they'll 
get the budget balanced down in 
Washington I can do better at bal- 
- ancing mine. My dollars won't 
be getting cheaper if they can quit 


overborrowing.” 


Americans’ food and cloth- 
ing bills have more than doubled 
in the last ten years. Here is the 
average cost for each person (in- 
cluding housing) : 

1951 1945 1941 
Food $393 $252 $151 
Clothing $161 $145 $ 79 
Housing $140 $ 87 $ 74 


Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in... .$19,494,174,612 
(Average family share: $433) 

Since July 1 the Government 
has spent $27,233,547,242 
(Average family cost: $605) 

The Government owes...... 

$265,038,768,087 
(Average family share: $5,890; 
average family share this time 


last month: $5,883) 
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Workers prove independence 


One of the most heartening re- 
sults of the recent Presidential elec- 
tion was the unmistakable evidence 
that American working men and wom- 
en are not political chattels whose 
votes can be sold by their leaders to 
the politician of the leaders’ choosing. 
The American worker still prefers to 
do his own thinking, make his own de- 
cisions and keep his union interests 
apart from his patriotism and concern 
for the nation as a whole. 

This was conclusively proved 
when all the big labor chiefs urtited 
behind the Democratic Party and or- 
dered their members to vote for Gov- 
ernor Stevenson. Many undoubtedly 
did, but just as undoubtedly millions 
of others did not, which was proved 
by the heavy vote cast for General Eis- 
enhower in large industrial centers 
where the organized labor vote was ex- 
pected to be decisive. And many of 
those who did cast their ballot for the 
Democratic candidate did so not be- 
cause their leaders told them to but 
because their vote expressed their own 
personal convictions. 
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A spokesman for the CIO Politi- 
cal Action Committee has estimated 
that 35% of the CIO membership vot- 
ed for Eisenhower to lead the nation 


in the crucial years ahead. John L. 
Lewis told his United Mine Workers 


to vote for Stevenson, and while he 


may claim credit for the slender Dem- 
ocratic victory in West Virginia, such 
a conclusion would be contradicted 
by the results in Pennsylvania’s min- 
ing sections, where many communities 
voted Republican for the first time in 
years. In a previous election, when 
Lewis became angered at Franklin 
Roosevelt and ordered his followers to 
vote for the GOP candidate, they ig- 
nored his dictate and voted as they 
chose. 

The huge vote cast by labor for 
Eisenhower is all the more surprising 
in view of the difference in views of 
the two candidates on the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which labor leaders tried to make 
the paramount issue in the campaign. 
After first denying that the Taft- 
Hartley Act was a “slave-labor law” 
and suggesting that only revision was 
necessary, Stevenson called for out- 
right repeal of the law. 

Eisenhower, on the other hand, 
frankly said that in his opinion the 
law only required certain changes to 
correct inequities. When he addressed 
the American Federation of Labor 
about six weeks before the election, 
he said: “You will always get both 
justice and fairness from me. More- 
over, take whatever political action 


Kuekes, Cleveland Plain Dealer 
“THE MOURNING AFTER,” The la- 
bor vote couldn’t be sold after all. 


your conscience dictates; I will al- 
ways try to be a good friend of labor.” 

No candidate could promise more. 
And it is to the everlasting credit of 
America’s working men and women 
that they refused to be led blindly by 
their leaders; they asserted their in- 
dependence, did their own thinking 
and put the nation’s welfare first. 

It is significant that so many un- 
ion members were able to vote as they 
wished instead of as they were told 
because their ballot was secret. This 
is significant because the right to ex- 
press their own desires, by secret bal- 
lot, without fear of reprisal, is one of 
the most important parts of the con- 
troversial Taft-Hartley Act. And ap- 
parently the part that labor leaders 
find most obnoxious, since it weakens 
their dictatorial powers and gives the 
individual union members the oppor- 
tunity to decide for themselves wheth- 
er or not to strike. 
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There were far more impor- 
tant issues in the recent election than 
the Taft-Hartley Act—Korea, commu- 
nism and corruption, to name a few. 
And it is inspiring to realize that 
America’s labor force, like the farm- 
ers, storekeepers, small business men, 
white collar workers and other groups, 
did not let self-interest obscure their 
vision but voted for what they consid- 
ered best for America. 

There is no bloc of votes con- 
trolled by any politician. Americans 
vote as Americans.’ 


Anish. helatianss 


Publisher. 
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“Take it easy, Mr. Adenauer, we have 
been elected by the State Department 
and the Pentagon. We shall allow no 
other elections in West Germany.” 


The Kremlin 

steps up the war 
of words against us 
to divide the U.S, 


from its allies 


A Meeting of Friends 


“Well, how are things back home in the 


White House?” 
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RUSSIA'S 
“HATE -AMERICA’ 
CAMPAIGN 


By Bos McMILLEN 


showing Christ on the Cross. The 
, sign boasts: “If Christ had been cru- 

cified today, He would have asked for 
Coca-Cola, not water!” 

Horrifying, yet a Soviet newspaper- 
man reported to his countrymen that he 
had seen such a sign in the U.S. 

For nearly two years the Reds have 
belabored the outside world with ‘“Hate- 
America” propaganda. According to Fred 
L. Anderson, U.S. Ambassador to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
Kremlin aims to divide the Western na- 
tions by stepping up the economic and 
propaganda war against the U.S. That 
decision was made by the recent Commu- 
nist Party Congress at Moscow. 

Even in 1950 the Soviet government 
spent nearly a billion dollars for propa- 
ganda. Says Under Secretary of the Navy 
Whitehair: “We know that in the USSR 
alone there are 6,000 schools with 400,000 
students devoted entirely to training na- 
tive and foreign students in the best tech- 
niques of agitation and propaganda.” 

Peter Pospelov, boss of the Marx- 
Engels-Lenin Institute, started the hate 


Prtowine an advertising billboard 
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campaign im a speech before the Soviet 
Politburo Jan. 21, 1951, when he accused 
the U.S. of atrocities dating back to 
World War I. 

Line of Lies. Since then the Krem- 
lin—echoed by Reds everywhere—has ac- 
cused the U.S. of torture, rape and germ 
warfare. Americans, the Reds claim, have 
led war prisoners by rings through their 
noses. U.S. soldiers, they charge, stuffed 
a woman’s hair into her mouth and pulled 
it out through a hole they had cut in her 
throat. 

The Moscow hate campaign: (1) 

arouses suspicion of us among uninformed 
people and undermines our attempts to 
maintain peace and freedom; (2) condi- 
tions and unifies the Russian people for 
battle by fear of the “barbarous” Ameri- 
cans, in case World War III breaks out: 
(3) strengthens the Kremlin by provid- 
ing a scapegoat outside the USSR. 
\- The U.S. and her allies are firing 
their own words in the propaganda bat- 
tle. The free nations haven't the captive 
audience that the Kremlin holds in Eu- 
rope and Asia. It will be a long struggle 
to avoid a shooting war. 


New Wall Street Technique: a six-barreled 
flea-thrower with a double-barreled denying 
attachment. (Dean Acheson is saying: “The 
U.S. does not use bacteriological weapons.” ) 


All Cartoons from Krokodil, Russian Humor Magazine 
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“Contest Entry.” Krokodil offers “our symbolic 
figure which corresponds best of all to the contem- 
porary way of American life.” Referring to an 
American competition to find a replacement for the 
100-year-old figure of Uncle Sam, the Red maga- 
zine’s Truman-faced U.S. soldier carries a napalm 
fire bomb, a hypodermic of “plague” and a Nazi ax. 
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“Corrections to Darwin.” The ape holds a pic- 

ture of Gestapo chief Himmler and Nazi concentra- Spidery Secretary of State. Dean Acheson’s placard ex- 
tion camps. He tells the U.S. soldier: “No, it’s plains that “The U.S. Government has no part in the appli- 
not from me you descend, Mister, it’s from him.” cation of bacteriological weapons in Korea and China.” 





NAVAJO 
TRADER 


On a sun-baked flat 100 miles from a railroad, almost as 
far from a paved highway in northeastern Arizona, there’s a 
grocer, hardware dealer, druggist, banker, undertaker. legal 
consultant—all rolled into one slim, bald man. 

He’s L. H. (Cozy) McSparron, who’s celebrating his 40th 
year in a profession almost as old as the U.S.: Indian trading. 

One of the few examples of frontier commerce still flour- 
ishing, Cozy’s log trading post supplies most of the worldly 
needs of 600 residents of the vast, arid Navajo Indian Reser- 
vation. Its shelves are crammed with canned goods, flour, 
beans and crackers; bolts of cloth and ten-gallon hats fight 
for space with bags of oats, motor oil and sparkplugs. 

McSparron, one of about a hundred such businessmen 
still operating in Navajoland, says you can’t beat an Indian 
in a deal. If you try, he'll take his business to the trader 
across the canyon, perhaps 50 miles away. 

And a Navajo trader soon learns, he says, that you can’t 
rush a customer. A squaw who walks in ten miles from her 
mud-and-log hogan early in the morning can be expected to 
swap her blanket or rug for flour and cloth sometime late in 
the afternoon, Nor can you maintain “normal” store hours. 
When Cozy once suggested he close one day a week an elderly 
Navajo complained: “We ain’t supposed to eat on Sundays?” 

Dollar-short Navajos usually buy on credit, leaving Cozy 
with hand-wrought bracelets and belts as collateral. What 
little cash is available comes from odd jobs for the Indian 
Service or the distant railroad, from sheep-herding or from 
relief checks. Aside from staple foods, the 59-year-old trader 
finds his fastest-selling items include watermelons, soft drinks 
and Cracker Jack. The latter is such a favorite he’s had to 
limit his sales. Only 20 boxes to a customer. 





Howard DeWald 


NAVAJO SHOPPERS. They often deliberate all day long. 
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Howard DeWald 


TRADER McSPARRON. Little cash but lots of bracelets. 


Howard DeWald 


SMALL FRY. Indian kids like the white man’s bubble gum. 





THE EXTRA-SMALL ZENITH “ROYAL” 


...for moderate to rather severe hearing impairment. 
Fingertip tone and volume controls, exclusive heat and 
moisture-resistant microphone, handy Reserve Battery 
Switch, plus the new Phone Magnet for clearer telephone 
conversations because it cuts out all other sounds. Only $75. 





THE EXTRA-THRIFTY ZENITH “REGENT” 


... for “‘borderline’’ to rather severe hearing impairment. 
Includes all the features of the Zenith “‘Royal’’ (except the 
Reserve Battery Switch) plus the Power Selector Switch 
for greater operating economy (as low as % cent per hour). 
You never pay for more power than you need. Only $75. 





THE EXTRA-POWERFUL ZENITH “SUPER-ROYAL” 
...for severe hearing impairment. You get all the famous 
hear-better features of the Zenith “Royal” plus full, 45-volt 
power permitting good hearing reception where many other 
aids fail. No separate battery pack, no dangling battery 
cords. There is just one handsome, compact case. Only $75. 


These three great 


ZENITH HEARING AIDS 


are worn by millionaires, teachers, 


jurists, engineers and thousands 


of others who can afford any 
type of hearing aid at any price. 
An ideal Christmas gift- 


only seventy-five dollars 


The above 1953 Zenith “Royal” and “Super-Royal” models are available with new, 
beautifully designed External Microphone at slight extra cost. 


TEN-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. SEE YOUR LOCAL ZENITH DEALER. 





They had $68 and high hopes 


That’s how the Studebaker story be- 
gan—two young blacksmiths, Henry 
and Clem Studebaker, with a yen to 
build wagons and $68 in cash. They 
opened up shop in South Bend, In- 
diana, one February morning in 1852. 


Out of ashes to new strength 


Studebaker thrived in the shaky 70s. 
Even in “‘panic’’ year ’73, people 
bought over 10,000 Studebakers. Then 
fire leveled Studebaker’s newly com- 
pleted factories. Still larger plants rose. 
Sales passed a million dollars annually. 


End of the line and an era 


Horse-drawn Studebakers were dis- 
continued as vast new Studebaker car 
and truck plants opened up. Stude- 
baker hit new highs in output—had 
the biggest percentage of increase in 
its industry from 1919 through 1923. 


An unexpected gold bonanza 


A younger Studebaker brother, John 
M., had trekked west, lured by Califor- 
nia’s gold. But instead of prospecting, 
he built wheelbarrows—earned $8,000 
which he brought back to help vitalize 
the struggling little wagon business. 


Carriages for all the world 


U. S. President Harrison—other celeb- 
rities—ordinary people—drove in 
Studebaker rigs now. On farms, in 
cities, over the roadways of the world, 
more and more hauling was being 
done in sturdy Studebaker wagons. 


A testing laboratory outdoors 


As the ’20s began, Studebaker metal- 
lurgists perfected and patented molyb- 
denum steel—an 800-acre proving 
ground was laid out. Studebaker intro- 
duced one improvement after another 
that all motoring would profit from. 


A $360,000 a year “giant” 


Studebaker vehicles were nation-wide 
favorites by 1868. A factory employing 
190 men produced 3,955 Studebakers 
that year—did a $360,000 business. 
But this plant wasn’t adequate. The 
brothers incorporated—expanded. 


From El Caney to Ladysmith 


Horse-drawn Studebakers were trans- 
porting troops and supplies in Cuba in 
*98—serving as artillery caissons in 
South Africa in *99. But Studebaker 
automobiles would soon come. In 1899, 
bodies for some electrics were built. 
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Revolutionary low price car 


Ever since 1926, Studebaker had 
been successfully eliminating car 
weight to increase operating economy. 
In 1939, a revolutionary new Stude- 
baker—the amazingly thrifty Cham- 
pion—invaded the lowest price field. 








One hundred years 0 Studebaker milestones 


in Americas + forward march 


Ss tudebaker's 
100th Annive 


First “horseless’’ Studebaker 


Studebaker’s first car was an electric, 
introduced in golden anniversary year, 
1902. A notable early customer for 
one—Thomas A. Edison. That year, 
Studebaker had 2,500 employees— 
and sales reached 4 million dollars. 


Bomber engines! Military trucks! 


forld War II saw Studebaker busy 
building over 63,000 engines for the 
Flying Fortress—nearly 200,000 mili- 
tary trucks—some 15,000 tracked am- 
phibious vehicles called Weasels, pow- 
ered by Studebaker Champion engines. 


Was “juice’’—or “gas’’—to win? 
Electricity, gasoline and steam vied for 
preference in automobiles in 1904. 
Studebaker, already producing electrics, 
started building gas-powered cars, 
too—made arrangements to expand 
its output through allied factories. 


First by far with a postwar car 


A daring change for the better in 
automobile styling was introduced— 
ready just nine months after World 
War II stopped. The car—the trim, 
sleek, ‘‘new look’’ Studebaker. All 
modern car design reflects its influence. 
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From $68 to this in 59 years 


The hour of decision arrived in 1911. 
Studebaker erected and equipped 
huge factories for automobile produc- 
tion. The ‘Studebaker Corporation, with 
8,000 employees, 1,500 dealers, tangible 
assets of $23,000,000 was organized. 


On to new responsibilities 


National defense now has enlisted 
Studebaker competence extensively— 
for jet-engines and military vehicles. 
Meanwhile, public demand for Stude- 
baker cars and trucks grows. The sec- 
ond Studebaker century has begun! 
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THROUGH THE WOOD TO GRANDFATHER’S HOUSE 
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Over the river, and through the wood, 
To grandfather’s house we go; 
rhe horse knows the way, 
To carry the sleigh, 
Through the white and drifted snow. 


—Lydia Maria Child 
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«<<a. THE AMERICAN ROAD—XIII 


Through the wood to 
Grandfather’s house 


Once upon a time, when an orange was something 
you found once a year in a stocking “hung by 
the chimney with care,” you only saw your 
relatives on certain fixed great occasions. Christ- 
mas Day was such a time, at the start of the 
century. Mother stuck her long hatpin through 
her brown toque with the pink velvet roses; 
Father wore his stickpin and gold watch-fob. 


Only the very youngest dared wiggle while 
Grandpa, solemn in his whiskers, said a long, 
thorough blessing before he carved. So you sat 
primly, hands in lap, smelling the turkey-dressing 
sharp with sage, and hoping for the wishbone. 
You ate plum pudding until they stopped you. 


After dinner, you had to keep quiet. The groan- 
ing adults lay spraddled about, dozing on the 
horsehair-stuffed furniture. So you looked at 
stereoscope pictures of Niagara Falls, or watched 
the tiny snowstorm in the crystal ball. 


Or, the very best of all, you set up the cardboard 
soldiers in serried ranks for a popgun war. The 
bearded Russian soldiers all looked like the Czar, 
and the American soldiers were Rough Riders 
like Teddy Roosevelt—and you lost the cork 
somewhere under Uncle Charley. 


You had a fine time—a few times a year. Travel 
was just too difficult. You had to get up in the 
dark and take a streetcar ride to the railroad 
station and then spend hours on a train before 
you were met by sleigh or buggy at the other end. 
A day’s fun meant heavy expense and long prep- 
arations and hard work; life had not yet been 
revolutionized by Henry Ford. 


For the first men of motors were great liberators. 
They freed men and women from the drudgery 
and the tedium and the isolation of Victorian 
living; their revolution made modern living pos- 
sible. The little fragile handmade model that 
Henry Ford steered over Detroit streets had the 
toughness of a great idea—and the idea came 
to be a way of life for our time. 


That way is the American Road—a road that is 
physically more than three million miles long, in 


terms of actual highway mileage. In terms of 


the change in our lives it is beyond measurement. 


The American Road is a highway without an 
end, but it is something more than macadam: it is 
a path toward peace and progress and a better life 
for men and women everywhere. Ford Motor 
Company believes in the American Road. 


Ford Motor Company 


FORD + LINCOLN « MERCURY CARS « FORD TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


Today, the automobile makes the family reunion convenient; people measure distance in minutes, not miles. 
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IN THE FACE OF WORLD TENSION, America 
is again working against time to build up 
its Air Power. It is not for us to say 
how much Air Power this country should 
have—that is for your military leaders to 
recommend and Cunt to decide. We 
do, however, feel a responsibility to vo J 
you understand the vast complexity of mod- 
ern aircraft manufacture and operation so 
that you may realize why the job at hand 
takes so long and costs so much . . . and why 
America’s security demands a long-range 
Air Power program in peace as well as war. 
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FLOWN TO FRONT-LINE POSITIONS BY SIKORSKY “FLYING TRUCKS", AN ARMY COMBAT UNIT UNLOADS SUPPLIES AND GOES INTO ACTION 


YOUR ARMY IS TACKLING A LONG, HARD JOB— 


DEVELOPING SPECIALIZED AVIATION 10 SUPPORT GROUND COMBAT 


Since the early days of aviation, the U. S. 
Army has realized that one day, aircraft 
would move men and materials faster and 
more easily within combat zones than any 
means ever employed. 

For years the Army has made use of 
fixed-wing aircraft for artillery spotting, 
liaison, wire-laying and other duties which 
were distinct from those of the Air Force. 
But the initial need was always there—for 
a ‘flying truck’’; a versatile vehicle that 
offered mobility over impassable terrain 
and could be under the immediate direc- 
tion of combat commanders. 

The answer came with the development 
of big helicopters able to carry heavy loads. 


The advantages are overwhelming. With 
helicopters, for instance, a rifle company 
needs no roads .. . fewer supply points ... 
can ignore difficult terrain . . . and can 
accomplish vertical envelopment. Its 
wounded can be swiftly evacuated, its com- 
munications rapid, and it can cover much 
more ground than a motorized unit. 

With both helicopters and fixed-wing 
aircraft, Army Aviation will be better than 
ever prepared to perform its vital mission 
of supporting ground combat. 

But building Army Aviation is a long, 
hard job. Long-range plans call for dou- 
bling the 1,800 aircraft, 1,800 pilots, and 
about 2,400 maintenance men of today’s 


Army. New and better types of aircraft 
must be developed by the industry, work- 
ing in close cooperation with the Army. 
Possibilities of new ground tactics must 
be continually investigated. Add all this, 
and you can see what a vast and compli- 
cated job the Army is tackling in employ- 
ing and developing this one phase of Air 
Power. 

To succeed, the Army must have public 
understanding of the time needed to ex- 
pand Air Power . . . and a recognition of 
the fact that Air Power must be consist- 
ently maintained in peace if it is to be 
relied upon to help prevent—or meet— 
the terrible emergency of war. 
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THE ARMY uses seven basic types of small fixed-wing aircraft in 
addition to helicopters. Such inene as the de Havilland “Beaver” 
shown above, are designed to operate from improvised airstrips in 
combat zones. They perform a variety of missions including recon- 
naissance, observation, patrolling, aerial photography, and trans- 
portation of key officers, emergency supplies and the walking wounded. 


IN KOREA, the rescue of over 30,000 wounded and trapped men in heli- 
copters flown by the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force (above: 
casualty being loaded on Sikorsky HO3S) pointed up the tremendous 
value of this type aircraft in saving lives. The Army also plans to use 


helicopters for large-scale movement of troops and supplies, speeding 
reserves from rear areas, wire-laying, and many other special duties. 
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NEW CANDIDATES for Army Aviation training must first be officers in their own 
branch (such as Artillery or Signal Corps). They are given 18 weeks of flying 
instructions at San Marcos, Texas, and 13 weeks advanced tactical training at the 
Artillery School, Fort Sill, Okla. Helicopter pilots require an additional 10 weeks 
to train. Future plans call for making all Army aviators qualified helicopter pilots. 
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ARMY FIELD FORCES are constantly investigating possi- 
bilities of new tactics built around the use of aircraft. 
Above, troops board Sikorsky H-19 in practice maneuvers 
which enable field commanders to closely integrate aircraft 
with specialized needs of various branches of the Army. 
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THE ARMY needs about three mechanics for every two aircraft 
it maintains and operates. Men are trained for four months at 
Fort Sill, then must spend eight more months in the field. Train- 
ing is being steadily accelerated; presently it is more than double 
the pre-Korean rate. In the photo above, mechanics are shown 
servicing Cessna L-19 on a crude airstrip in the Korean war zone. 


YEARS OF CONSTANT development are needed before aircraft like Sikorsky 
H-19 helicopters (shown above) can be turned out in quantity on production 
lines, The Army’s research and development branch works closely with the 
Air Force, Navy and aircraft manufacturers to develop new, more efficient 
types. But only a sound Air Power Policy—and elimination of stop-and-go 
planning—can assure America of air strength to meet all emergencies. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION - EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard propellers, Chance Vought airplanes and Sikorsky helicopters 
for the United States’ armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 
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THERE WILL BE MORE COFFEE-——and it may cost less. The visible supply in the 
United States is up almost one third over a year ago. There will be 
plenty of sugar for your coffee and other uses. 


EGG PRICES WILL SLIDE fast starting this month.. Use more ham to hold down the 


cost of your holiday meals. Oranges are plentiful. 


A HOME FREEZER DOES NOT SAVE MUCH CASH for most families but does save time 
required for shopping and food preparation. Biggest advantage is in 
convenience, according to a U.S. Department of Agriculture study. 


PLENTY OF AUTOMOBILES are in prospect for next year. Recent rate of output is 
the highest in more than a year; the 1952 total may be 4.8 million, 
down 18% from 1951. Industry plans on 5 million for 1953 and it will 
take sales pressure, high incomes, and a spending mood to sell that 
many new autos. Used cars are harder to sell; price trend is down. 











GIVE USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS to get most appreciation. People are having a hard 
time stretching "cheap" dollars to pay for high cost necessities. 
Home specialists say avoid trinkets. Liquor has rated low in some 
surveys with food well up in the list of appreciated items. 


U. S. POPULATION IS NOW OVER 158 MILLION and going up with a baby every 9 
seconds; deduct a death every 21 seconds. Every 2 minutes an immi- 
grant arrives, but emigrants leave on an average of only one every . 
17 minutes. The net gain is one more person to feed, clothe, house 
and care for, every 13 seconds; over 210,000 more customers added per i 
month. Business can grow in proportion. ; b 


IF YOU'VE BEEN SICK RECENTLY, and expect your illness to continue into 1953, 
it may be wise to pay your 1952 doctors' bills after Jan. 1. ‘That 


way, you lump the bills in a single year. Split into two years, they 
might not be sufficiently high to give you a deduction. 


WOMEN ARE INCREASING IN IMPORTANCE. Do not overlook this fact in your adver— 
tising, selling and business plans. There are now 1.5 million more 
women than men. Reason is: Men don't live as long, and most immi- 
grants are women, including war brides and fiancées. Women control 
increasing amounts of property and their earnings are increasing. 


IF YOU WORK FOR WAGES or a salary, be sure you have a good work record with 
less absenteeism and more output. When jobs become less plentiful, 
the least desirable workers will go first. 


BONUSES AND PAID HOLIDAYS: The Wage Stabilization Board says you can pay a 
Christmas bonus up to $40 a worker if you have never before paid such 
bonus. You are also permitted to let employes off on Fridays 














DOLLARS WILL GROW in purchasing power as the economy becomes more normal. 
Continue to save. Fixed dollar assets, like U.S. savings bonds, now 
become more valuable. Buying power increase may be equal to interest | 
earned, which would make returns 6% or more. { 


AN ALL-TIME HIGH IN CHRISTMAS TRADE has been indicated. People have money, 
there is full employment, record wages are being paid, and there is a 
willingness to spend. Stores and shops doing less business than a 
year ago should check for reasons——faulty advertising, dull clerks, 
poor displays or slow-selling goods. Push for more sales now as the 
after—Christmas slump and price-cutting sales may be more severe than 
in recent years. 
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Stop ... look both ways... before backing or turning from your driveway onto a st 
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reet or highway. A moment’s pause may save your life. 


How much do reckless drivers add 
to your auto insurance bill? 


HY SHOULD careful drivers 

pay the same automobile 
insurance rates as reckless ones? They 
don’t when they are insured with State 
Farm Mutual. 

For State Farm aims to insure only 
careful drivers . . . then bases its rates 
on the driving experience of its own 
members, in each area. 

Careful driving means fewer acci- 
dents... fewer claims... makes it 
possible for this great mutual com- 
pany to offer top-quality insurance 
protection and service at a saving to 
members of millions of dollars a year. 

If your own careful driving entitles 
you to State Farm’s low-cost, “‘care- 
ful driver” insurance, it will pay you 
to see your State Farm agent. Look 
up “State Farm” in your classified 
phone book. 

Other benefits of State Farm 
membership 
1. Semi-annual premium payments. 
Wouldn’t it be easier on your budget 
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to pay for your automobile insurance in 
two small payments each year, rather 
than in one lump sum? Advanced 
State Farm billing and bookkeeping 
practices make this possible for State 
Farm members—at no increase in cost. 
2. Mutual benefits. State Farm is a 
mutual company. Savings from low 
claim costs and high operating effi- 
ciency are passed on to members, who 
actually own the company, in the form 
of low insurance rates. On the other 
hand, State Farm policies are non- 
assessable. You never pay more than 
the established rate for any period. 

3. Fast, fair claim settlement. More 


than 6,500 State Farm agents and 
claim representatives stand ready, day 
or night, to come to your aid in case of 
accident. State Farm cuts red tape— 
pays an average of one claim every 12 
seconds, every working day. 

4. Established leadership. State Farm 
now writes more full-coverage auto- 
mobile insurance than any other com- 
pany, with more than 2,300,000 mem- 
bers in the auto company alone. And 
new applications for State Farm in- 
surance are coming in on an average of 
2,000 every working day! 

Look to State Farm for Life and Fire 
Insurance, too. See your agent! 


State Farm Insurance Companies 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 





Home office: Bloomington, Illinois « Branch offices: Berkeley, California «St. Paul, Minnesota 
Lincoln, Nebraska « Marshall, Michigan + Dallas, Texas + Charlottesville, Virginia * Toronto, 
Ontario « Field claim offices in more than 250 principal cities. 


Hear ‘‘Cecil Brown News Commentaries,’’ Saturdays and Sundays over Mutual Broadcasting System stations. 
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Good-by garbage cans! 


HAT happens to the food that 

\\/ you leave on your plate? Most of 

it probably ends up in the gar- 

bage can, minus a few scraps for the 

family pet. What occurs after that is one 

of the biggest—and smelliest—problems 
which cities must solve. 

In Shorewood Hills, Wis. (pop. 
1,594), city fathers believe they have 
found a modern solution: garbage-dis- 
posal units in each of the city’s 475 
homes. The units, installed in every 
kitchen sink, will chew up the family left- 
overs and wash them down the drain. 

The result: no garbage, no garbage 
cans, no garbage collection—and per- 
haps most important, no odorous attrac- 
tions for disease-carrying rats and flies. 

The disposal units are nothing new. 
Their sales to individual householders by 
a dozen appliance companies have 
boomed since World War II. The Shore- 
wood Hills approach, however, is brand 
new. Last month the city government 
decided to buy and install General Elec- 
tric disposal units with city funds. Every 
home and business establishment that 
needs garbage-disposal service will get a 
built-in grinder on permanent loan. 

The city-wide cost—about $60,000 
plus maintenance—will be paid by the 
city in ten yearly installments of $7,000 
—the present annual cost of conventional 
garbage collection and disposal. 

Users of the units will pay only for 
the extra electricity (equivalent to the 
amount used by an electric clock) and 
extra water (less than two gallons a day) 
which the grinders require. Starting in 
1962, users will pay a small annual fee 
to cover repair and replacement of the 
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By Criype Hostetter 


grinders. Families already owning grind- 
ers (about 100 in Shorewood Hills) are 
selling them to the city, which will then 
be responsible for their upkeep. 


Pioneer. Shorewood Hills will be 
the first town to put city-owned disposal 
units in every home. Jasper, Ind. (pop. 
5,215), can take part of the credit, how- 
ever. Since 1950 most of Jasper’s resi- 
dents have been relying on disposal units 
to handle their garbage. A majority of 
the town’s 1,300 householders agreed that 
year to buy GE Disposalls through a bulk 
purchase by the city that cut the cost 
from $124.95, plus installation cost, to 
$75 complete. 

Today 90% of all Jasper homes have 
the grinders, and city garbage collection 
is a thing of the past. Residents without 
grinders, most of them on the city’s out- 
skirts, are disposing of their own scraps 
to the satisfaction of the city health 
officer, Dr. Leo Salb. 

“We think Jasper is about the clean- 
est city anywhere,” Dr. Salb said last 
week. “Our rat and fly population has 
dropped drastically, and there’s hardly a 
garbage can left in town.” 

Concurring with Dr. Salb was the 
U.S. Public Health Service, which re- 
cently released a report on Jasper’s sani- 
tation progress since the garbage cans 
were junked three years ago. The verdict: 
The home disposal idea works, if .. . 

That “if” hinges on America’s over- 
loaded sewage-disposal plants, which 
must process the ground-up food kitchen 











Pathfinder—United Press 
SHORTCUT FOR SCRAPS. Mrs. Tho- 
mas Van Zanden (left), first house- 
wife in Shorewood: Hills to get a city- 
installed grinder, watches her daughter 
scrape leftovers into kitchen sink. The 
unit (above) fits neatly below the sink. 


In Shorewood Hills, Wis., 
leftover troubles are 


going down the drain 


grinders send down the drain. In Jasper 
the extra load of garbage added about 
2% to the work of the city sewage plant 
—unimportant, since the plant was ex- 
panded about the time Jasper residents 
started buying disposal units. 

In Shorewood Hills, a suburb of 
Madison, the town’s sewage feeds into a 
big municipal plant which has capacity 
to spare. In many cities, however, the 
extra 2% is enough to knock out an over- 
loaded sewage plant. Some communities, 
already faced with this dangerous condi- 
tion, have prohibited the use of grinders. 
Others, allowing residents to install the 
units, have relied on conventional gar- 
bage collection methods to keep the town 
clean. Many contract with hog-raisers, 
who collect the garbage and then feed it 
to their herds. 


No More Pigs. But in Jasper, an 
outbreak of hog cholera traced to city 
garbage made hog-raisers reluctant to 
feed it to their herds. Shorewood Hills 
has prohibited the use of pigs as munici- 
pal scavengers. Burying the unwanted 
refuse is expensive; dumping it in the 
open is unsanitary. 

Garbage grinders in Shorewood 
Hills, as in Jasper, won’t solve the whole 
problem. City crews in Jasper still col- 
lect every three weeks rubbish which 
the disposal units can’t handle. (Ex- 
amples: Large bones, tea-bag strings, tin 
cans, and broken glass.) But the odorif- 
erous garbage can is gone for good. 
Shorewood Hills, with its new approach 
to a centuries-old problem, may be point- 
ing the way to America’s next major im- 
provement in public sanitation. 
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This is ? C 1 


... speaking for 
State Farm Mutual 
and inviting you to tune in 
Saturdays and Sundays over MBS. 





Cecil Brown draws from more than twenty years of experience in reporting 

his news broadcasts for State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company. In the 
coming news-packed months, Mr. Brown and other Mutual commentators 

will keep you and your family informed. Your State Farm Insurance agent joins 

in hoping Cecil Brown may be a regular weekend “guest” in your home via 


CECIL BROWN WEEKEND NEWS 


EST CST MST PST 
Saturday. . . 7:55pm 6:55pm 6:30pm 9:55pm 
Sunday .. . 6:25pm 5:25pm 4:25pm 3:25pm 





the MUTUAL network-for-news of 560 affiliates 
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CARLSBAD (Pop. 


For towns as well as indi- 
viduals it doesn’t pay to 
be sissified. Here two 
Western mayors square 
off at each other—and 
in the process tell you 
how tough competition 
can help your town 


ITESIA (Pop. 8,244) 





OREA isn’t the only place with 
38th Parallel troubles. 
The rivalry between the New 


Mexico cities of Artesia (pop. 8,244) 
and Carlsbad (pop. 17,975) is so intense 
that the Seven Rivers Hills separating us 
has become known locally as “the 38th 
Parallel.” 

Our battle with our neighbor 36 
miles away hasn’t reached the gunplay 
stage. But I do welcome this opportunity 
to square off in print with Mayor Bryan 
of Carlsbad. It may make a few people 
mad—and I hope it does. That will mean 
dollars in our pocket. For rivalry, more 
than any other thing I can think of, has 
helped our two communities. 

Without it, I am convinced that Ar- 
tesia would not have today: 

e @ The highest percentage of paved 
streets in New Mexico. 

ee¢A reputation with the public 
health administrator as the state’s clean- 
est city. 

e @¢ So much unity within our trad- 
ing area that it brings farmers and ranch- 
ers, as well as merchants and doctors, 
into harmony in our Chamber of Com- 
merce, best remaining hope of the free 
enterprise system. 

We have such things because we 
don’t lean on anyone but ourselves. I’m 
proud of this. In an age when many cities 
want to “let the Government do it,” I 
think we have proved that even a little 


HE complex under which Artesia 
labors is all too apparent in the 

phrases, “swallowed up by Carls- 
bad” and “fight for our rights,” em- 
ployed by Mayor Briscoe. 

Carlsbad has no desire to swallow 
up 8,244 belligerent Artesians and there- 
by incur a severe case of civic indiges- 
tion. Please note a 102% population 
growth for that city during the decade 
1940-50, and bank deposits of $1.6 mil- 
lion in 1940 compared with $13 million 
last year. Is that consistent with their 
war cry against Carlsbad? 

Although we grant Artesia the right 
to better itself, we claim it to be our 
privilege to improve our city and consoli- 
date its economy by any legal or honor- 
able means. If that means bucking Ar- 
tesia and winning the contest, then that 
is only our duty. 

Let it be clear that I did not bring 
up the hospital bond issue nor did Carls- 
bad businessmen; the move originated 
with officials of a local labor union. At 
any rate, a county hospital should be at 
the population center, which in this in- 
stance is Carlsbad. 

Mayor Briscoe describes Chambers 
of Commerce as strongholds of free en- 
terprise. True, but just how free (and 
wild) can you get? 

At a time when the trend is towards 
consolidation rather than further divi- 
sion of tax-supported units, Artesia citi- 


By J. L. Briscoe 
Mayor, Artesia, N. M. 


city can meet nearly all its needs itself. 
Here, we can’t even lean on our county 
government. In it, we are continually out- 
maneuvered by more populous Carlsbad. 
even though about half the $70 million 
in assessed property is in our half of 
Eddy County. 

We tried to get around this by set- 
ting up a new Artesia County with the 
line at the Seven Rivers Hills. But Carls- 
bad beat us in the legislature. 

Legal Roadblock. So we attack in 
other ways. When, for instance, Carlsbad 
proposed to build a county hospital (in 








By Waker BryYANn 
Mayor, Carlsbad, N. M. 


zens attempted to burden themselves with 
a new county, claiming “right to self- 
rule” and other abstractions far removed 
from practicality. 

The truth is that all economic fac- 
tors, and the people of Eddy County, 
are interdependent. Artesia has tried 
hard, with some success, to cash in on 
our potash, while oil is beginning to 
come to Carlsbad. 

Pirates or Salesmen? Our cities 
are indeed rivals, as one case will illus- 
trate. A major finance company recently 
decided to establish a branch in the 
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Carlsbad, of course), we tied up the pro- 
posal in the courts. Our money shouldn’t 
be spent for this: Artesia already has a 
fine hospital built without Federal, state 
or county aid. 

Always, we are attacking. It’s the 
best defense. We’re not content with just 
having oil, agriculture and allied indus- 
tries—we go after the potash and tourists 
which support Carlsbad. 

Audaciously, we built a paved road 

to the potash mines. And we have manu- 
factured all possible publicity to attract 
tourists. Nature didn’t give us a famous 
hole like Carlsbad Caverns. But we work 
at stopping tourists with our more or less 
central location between White Sands, 
the Caverns and Bottomless Lakes. 
? Granted that Carlsbad is even more 
noisy about its strategic site on a coast- 
to-coast route, still I applaud the Carls- 
bad effort. If everyone in our area does 
likewise, we will attract more visitors. 

There are, of course, Artesia-Carls- 
bad problems of mutual interest, in favor 
of which we reluctantly and temporarily 
bury the hatchet. But on most things I 
anticipate Artesia will continue to fight 
for its rights. We have no intention of 
being swaliowed up by Carlsbad. 

I would not wish on other communi- 
ties such a powerful and predatory rival. 
But I believe many would be better off 
with similar competition. 

It keeps us on the ball. 


——————EE 


Pecos Valley, and surveyed both Carlsbad 
and Artesia. When all statistics and at- 
tractions were weighed, Carlsbad was 
chosen. Yells of “piracy” arose from 
Artesia, but we were only selling our- 
selves in the best American tradition. 

I too enjoy pointing with pride to 
my city, the potash capital of America. 
We boast the most beautiful courthouse 
in the land, bar none. We have also con- 
structed a beach and all that goes with 
it, incredible in this arid section. 

Grudgingly I face the fact that Ar- 
tesia is tensely crouched, waiting to take 
advantage of our mistakes and _ short- 
comings if we become careless. But a look 
at our schools will show that community 
rivalry has paid off. 

Rather than see Carlsbad youth 
lured to Artesia (by the high pay of the 
oil industry) or to more distant points, 
we have built a fine physical plant for 
our public school system, and offer our 
| youngsters as complete a curriculum as 
| you could find anywhere. 

Not to overvalue athletics, I never- 
theless think our vitality shows on the 
football field. Carlsbad and Artesia teams 
almost annually trounce Albuquerque 
) (pop. 96,815). Spirit indubitably makes 

the difference. 

Carlsbad may not exactly enjoy the 
persistent snapping at our heels from Ar- 
tesia, but we must admit that it has been 
a healthy influence. 
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Where is the future coming from? 


Prosperity and 
security for everyone 
— yes, everyone — in 
your community are 
assured when a ma- 
jority of the farmers 
in the area are in- 
creasing their cash incomes and, at the 
same time, improving their farms. 

By following Practical Land Use plans, 
thousands of farmers are getting bigger 
yields, reducing their costs, and improv- 
ing their farms for themselves and for 
future generations. Because more farm- 
ers all over the nation are following 
these programs . . . many communities, 
too, are gaining the advantages of 
Practical Land Use . . . they are becom- 
ing better areas in which to live. 





Merchants and Craftsmen enjoy 
more business and can serve the com- 
munity more satisfactorily. They are in 
a better position to offer a wider range 
of products and skills. 


Schools, Churches, Hospitals and 
Public Institutions are better able to 
meet the requirements of the com- 
munity. As a result of greater financial 
support, these organizations can offer 
better facilities . . . can attract and keep 
better trained, more experienced people. 


Everyone Benefits From Practical 
Land Use ... Yes, it’s true, when 
Practical Land Use helps farmers in- 
crease their incomes substantially, and 


improve their farms at the same time, 
everyone in the community benefits. 
And more important, the advantages to 
the community are not temporary. They 
will continue for years to come. That is 
why community leaders are all interested 
in Practical Land Use and recommend it 
at every opportunity. 5 

So, even if you are not a farmer, you 
can, by your influence and knowledge, 
help farmers near you increase their in- 
comes through Practical Land Use... 
you can also help to establish prosperity 
and security in your entire community 
through the same means. 


Your Red Brand Fence Dealer will 
be glad to help you get the facts about 
Practical Land Use. Ask him to show 
you a copy of the new, colorfully 
illustrated book, ‘“‘Willing Acres.” It 
contains the essential facts about Prac- 
tical Land Use. It also explains what 
would happen if a farmer said, “I'd like 
a Practical Land Use plan for my farm.” 

If the dealer does not 
have a supply of these 
interesting ‘‘Willing 
Acres” books, write us. 

The Red Brand fence 
dealer is the man to see. 
He handles that long- 
lasting, Galvannealed 
Rep Branp fence and 
those easy-to-set Rep 
Top steel posts. See 
him about Practical 


Land Use. 





KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY Peoria 7, Illinois 
makers of ... RED BRAND Fence, Non-Climbable Fence, Ornamental Fence, Nails, Bale 
Ties, Gates, Keystone Poultry Netting, and Keymesh reinforcing for stucco, plaster and concrete. 
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Why I'd rather preach in 


Nappanee than in Chicago 


The author of ‘10 SureWays 
to Annoy Your Pastor’inour 
Nov. 5 issue now discusses 


what kind of town he likes 


By the Rev. Don JENNINGS 
Pastor, First Methodist Church, 
Nappanee, Ind. 


place in the world; I sure wouldn’t 

want to go back to Chicago.” Those 
are the words of cartoonist Max Gwin, a 
good friend and member of my church. 

1 met Max in Chicago a few years 
ago. He-had worked up a fine free-lance 
business, but one day I heard he was 
coming back home to work. He said he 
could carry on in Nappanee with as many 
contacts as he did in Chicago, and the 
atmosphere would be more to his liking. 

I drove out to see him the other day. 
He had remodeled a building that had 
once been a filling station, on the cross- 
roads of his father’s farm, just south of 


“T WOULD rather be here than any 


town. A beautiful spot, that little road- 
side studio. 

As I left, Max followed me. We 
stood outside a few moments. Across the 
road was his father’s farm with its well- 
kept barnyard and buildings—a kingdom 
in itself. 

An Amish farmer drove by with 
horse and buggy, contented not to rush 
down the road at a 1952 speed. Dr. Jack 
Gregg, our youthful veterinarian who 
came to this friendly community to make 
it his home and his life’s work, drove by 
with a wave of his hand. As I turned to 
go I knew why I too wouldn’t be satisfied 
to live in the Windy City. 

Nappanee is a little “city” of about 
3,500. It isn’t an old city, only about 
75 years old. Its Indian name means 
“beautiful maiden.” 

When we came here a few years ago, 
we found many things which made us feel 
that this was the ideal spot in which to 
live and serve. Its friendliness, first of 
all, appealed to us. It has “city-likeness” 
and yet it has small town atmosphere. 
It is a place where you can call across 
the street to someone you have learned 
to know. It is a place where you can call 


GREETING FLOCK, Pastor Jennings knows no town with better fellowship. 
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a fellow-Kiwanian or churchman by his 
first name and he likes it. 

We were told that this community 
was quite “church-conscious.” We found 
13. churches in Nappanee. Some say, 
“that’s bad”; others would say, “that’s 
good.” I only know I have never lived 
and worked in a community where there 
is a better fellowship among denomina- 
tions and fellow ministers. 


Visitors. U.S. Highway 6 passes 
through Nappanee. It is one of the busy 
highways between Chicago and Cleve- 
land. Cars and trucks by the thousands 
roll through our town. Some of the tour- 
ists stop on Sunday morning to worship 
with us, and our guest book shows the 
names of folk from many states. 

My church is located on this busy 
highway and the bulletin board not only 
tells the hour of the service, but presents 
a fresh sentence sermon each week. | 
have found that they must be sentences 
that can be read at a glance. People 
notice the board and expect a change. 

It reminds me of a fellow pastor who 
has a church on a busy highway in an- 
other city; on his bulletin board he 
placed the words, “Jesus is the Way of 
Life,” and left them there for several 
weeks. A young lady noticed the message 
had not been changed. She wrote my 
friend a card suggesting that a change 
would be refreshing. A day or two later 
she read these words on the board: “The 
Bread of Life never grows stale.” 


Family Town. I like to live and 
serve in a community like Nappanee for 
several reasons. I like the “community 
spirit,” the sharing attitudes and the 
feeling of one great family. Most of the 
residents own or are buying their own 
homes. There is no “here today and gone 
tomorrow’ attitude in Nappanee. Founda- 
tions go deep and are built strong. That 
is another reason why it is a better place 
in which to serve. 

Each Sunday I see children at church 
services who I know will be taking their 
parents’ and grandparents’ places in the 
years to come. Our youths go off to col- 
lege but a large percentage return to 
take over the farm, to become partners 
in the drugstore, to learn from Dad the 
printers’ trade, and to take their places 
in the affairs of the community. 

A friend, a minister in another de- 
nomination, was visiting in our home a 
day or two ago. He said: “Too often 
young ministers use the smaller communi- 
ties as steppingstones to the city church. 
I went to seminary to study how I might 
best serve the rural people and the small 
town folk. I have been asked to take a 
city church, but I feel that I belong right 
where I am, and the good part about it is 
that I am happy right where I am.” 


Double Harvest. A few weeks ago 
I drove out to see one of my country 
members. He has a fine farm. He feeds 
cattle and hogs, his son does the farming. 
He had just sold a good herd of Angus 
steers and while in Chicago bought some 
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young Herefords and had turned them 
out on pasture. 

We walked out to the field to see 
them. As we left the house my friend 
picked up some quart baskets and said: 
“We had just as well pick some blackber- 
ries along the fence, if you like them.” 

I assured him that I did like black- 
berry pie and the very thought of the 
berries carried me back 40 years before, 
when I would go with mother back to the 
woods to pick berries. I was glad that 
I knew the language of the farm, as we 
looked at the cattle, examined the rich 
field of ladino, brome and alfalfa, and 
went on to pick those berries. 

That friend is not only a good farm- 
er, but on next Sunday morning, as is his 
usual custom, he was in church, along 
with many others of his neighbors, to 
hear this preacher deliver his sermon. 

The church bells are ringing, the 
chimes from my neighbor’s church are 
playing. . . . In the distance I hear the 
bark of a dog. . .. In another direction 
I hear the cackle of a hen. . . . Down 
the street I see little children following 
their parents, going to church. . . . I 
breathe a sigh of satisfaction that these 
are my kind of people, these who, like 
myself, have found this a satisfying place 
to live and serve. 


What people said 


If we exaggerated our good fortune 
as much as we do our bad, we’d have 
much more to be happy about.—Galen 
Drake, CBS radio commentator. 


People believe lies only when they 
have no opportunity to hear the truth.— 
President-elect Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Technology is everybody’s right 
uncle. But the benefactions of this gen- 
erous relative will continue only so long 
as he is alive and healthy; when he dies 
he takes it with him.—Henry B. du Pont, 
vice-president, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


& Co. 


There are too many people with 25¢ 
worth of heart trouble and 75¢ worth of 
anxiety.—Dr. William H. Gordon, heart 
specialist. 


There can be an armistice if the 
Soviet Union, the Chinese Peoples Re- 
public and the North Koreans are sin- 
cere in their wish to end the fighting— 
Trygve Lie, retiring U.N. secretary gen- 
eral. 


Mrs. Eisenhower is going to be a 
designer’s dream in the White House.— 
Dress Designer Mollie Parnis. 


Through religion we can minimize 
the evils of greed, intolerance and lust 
for power. Through science we can re- 
duce the physical burdens of mankind. 
—David Sarnoff, chairman of the board, 
Radio Corporation of America. 
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They eat—then they buy 
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BUSINESS BAIT. Sauerkraut is sampled by Queen Delores McDonald. 


Free sauerkraut and wieners— 
more than three tons of them—attract- 
ed 30,000 hungry visitors to Forres- 
ton, Ill. (pop. 1,048), for the town’s 
annual “Sauerkraut Day.” The event 
started in 1919 as a homecoming cele- 
bration for former residents, now in- 
cludes a festival and queen contest. 
The celebration is sponsored by the 
American Legion post; canning com- 
panies donate the sauerkraut. An- 
other trade-boosting gimmick is “Pan- 
cake Day” in Liberal, Kan. (pop. 
7,134), when crowds of visitors flock 
to see housewives run in an interna- 
tional pancake race. 


Retail Treasure Hunt. The 
Federated Store in Newton, Ill. (pop. 
2,780), pulls in customers in slack 
seasons with its Saturday-afternoon 
“treasure hunts.” Store officials hide 
certificates worth up to $5 in merchan- 
dise around the store, then invite cus- 
tomers to rummage through shelves 
and counters looking for them. 


Parking Tickets. Drivers in 
Ossining, N. Y., were startled, then in- 
terested, by what appeared to be traf- 
fic tickets on their parked cars. The 
tickets, distributed by the Chamber of 
Commerce, urged them to vote for in- 
creased parking facilities at the next 
local election. 


Community First Aid. Having 
trouble getting public support for 
needed civic improvements? You can 
get free help in solving the problem 
from The People Act Center at State 


College, Pa. The Center officials will 
outline plans of action and suggest 
qualified persons in your area who can 
help out. Chairman of the organiza- 
tion is Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, pres- 
ident of Pennsylvania State College 
and brother of President-elect Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 


Christmas Help. Holiday shop- 
pers in Richmond, Va., get better serv- 
ice from high school students working 
as clerks during the Christmas rush. 
The temporary clerks take a Saturday 
course in selling for three weeks be- 
fore they go to work. The class, sug- 
gested by Richmond merchants, meets 
at the local high school. Subjects cov- 
ered: cash-register operation, courtesy, 
salesmanship, and practical mathe- 
matics. 


Civie Muscle. If your civic club 
treasury is low, try using muscle in- 
stead of money to help your town. In 


Yuma, Colo. (pop. 190), members of 


the Lions Club worked as ditchdiggers 
to lay a gas line for the Boy Scout 
clubhouse. Then they hauled 70 truck- 
loads of dirt to help landscape the 
clubhouse grounds. 


Here are ideas others have 
tried successfully. Can they help 
you? PaTHFINDER will pay $10 
for unusual ideas which service 
clubs, merchants and commu- 
nity developers can use. Address 
PatHFINDER, Dept. T, W ashing- 
ton 5, D.C. 
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shows 


TOO VIOLENT? In Danger, a killer is trapped in a swamp 


—and parents, doctors and 


EMEMBER the old joke about 

R President Coolidge? He came 

home from church, and Mrs. Cool- 

idge is supposed to have asked: “What 
was the sermon about?” 

a 

“And what did the minister say?” 

“He’s agin it.” 

Since it is a generalization of civ- 
ilized behavior that everyone is against 
sin, it seems odd that the National Broad- 
casting Co. feels obliged to state in its 
Broadcast Standards: 

e @ “The techniques and methods of 
crime are not presented in such detail as 
to invite imitation.” 

e @ “The use of horror for its own 
sake is not permitted. . . .” 

Is television so crowded with sin, 
crime, horror and brutal private investi- 
gators that it endangers our children and 
the morals of a great nation? 

Two Arkansas Democrats seem to 
think so: This month Representatives E. 
C. Gathings and Oren Harris will re- 


open their House committee hearings 
into indecent literature and radio-TV 
problems. 


And as recently as last September, 
the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation editorialized: “The television 
industry . . . should make a sustained 
effort to avoid programming shows poten- 
tially dangerous to the health of the 
nation’s children.” 

Parents are understandably worried 
whenever they read of TV “shows” in- 
cluding 90 murders or almost 1,000 
crimes a week. But is the 2l]-inch rec- 
tangular picture as black as it is painted? 
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legislators 


are disturbed. 


By Frep GALBRAITH 


e @ First, many surveys were made 
in New York and Los Angeles, which 
have seven TV stations each. 

e @ Second, industry spokesmen ex- 
plain, most of these surveys cover every- 
thing available on TV, including many 
hours of crime-filled old movies. 

e@ @ Third, a PATHFINDER check with 
major networks shows that the industry 
is definitely trying to avoid giving either 
children or their parents nightmares. 


It’s in the Book. All major net- 
works subscribe to the code of the Na- 
tional Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters. NBC and ABC have 
code books; CBS says it judges every 
planned show “more strictly” than the 
NARTB requires. 

Basically, however, the audience is 
still the boss. If the audience fails to 
watch a show the sponsor drops it. The 
most important trend appears in sum- 
maries of sponsored network programs 
made by Executives Radio-TV Service of 
Larchmont, N.Y. In January of this year 
there were 26 shows listed under the 
heading of “mystery and detection.” By 
October the figure was only 17. 

While the “whodunit” and the tough 
“private eye” were dwindling, “situation 
comedy”—shows like | Love Lucy, Our 
Miss Brooks, Mr. Peepers and My Friend 
Irma—were jumping from 11 to 15. 

The routine, cheap-to-produce de- 
tective story is no longer a significant 
part of TV; the private eye is dead, but 


Who killed 


tired detectives 


and comedy 
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private eye? 


The public is TV’s boss—and 


are fad- 
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ing away as “public service 


take over 


he’s walking around because he doesn’t 
have enough sense to fall down. 

Casualties have been high in NBC’s 
singularly uninspired detective show, 
Martin Kane, Private Eye. There have 
been three Martin Kanes: William Gar- 
gan, notable for forgétting his lines; 
Lloyd Nolan, apparently uncomfortable 
in the role; and today Lee Tracy, who 
plays the part almost apologetically. 

If the private eye has become a low- 
budget time-filler, what about all the rest 
of the shooting? In its code NBC notes: 
“The conflicts between crime and lawful 
society have always been part of dramatic 
literature and are acceptable . . . when 
properly presented. .. .” 

NBC itself is proud of Treasury Men 
in Action, which dramatizes U.S. Treas- 
ury cases. Dragnet, also NBC, is realisti- 
cally underplayed as a tribute to the 
hard-working, honest policeman. It uses 
Los Angeles police files and is filmed 
on the spot. (Gangbusters, preening it- 
self on its similarly true cases, never 
quite succeeds in eliminating a drift in 
the direction of the sensational. ) 

CBS goes in heavily for “spook” 
shows (The Web, Suspense, Danger), 
also carries the self-righteous Crime Syn- 
dicated, inspired by the Kefauver Com- 
mittee hearings. But the pride of their 
stable is Racket Squad. Exposing rackets 
still practiced, its files contain letters 
from grateful viewers who credit the 
show with saving them from the “Spanish 
Prisoner” swindle (a_ get-rich-quick 
scheme based on a fake letter, usually 
from a man “imprisoned” in Mexico). 
The C.0.D. racket—where crooks send 
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C.0.D. Racket Squad’s careless lady 


buys a brick from a fake messenger. 


their own messenger to the purchaser’s 
house—was a warning to auction sale 
devotees. 

Television is still a long way from 
reaching its maximum value in entertain- 
ment, culture and education. But while 
everyone is prepared to step in and tell 
TV how to behave, the postwar baby, 
now grown to gangling adolescence, has 
learned good manners by himself. 


TRIO. The Mar- 
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but Kane goes on 
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Makes Client Happy 


When Henry Martin heard about the 
television repair shop being struck 
by lightning and destroyed by fire 
he was disconsolate . .. for his set 
was in that shop. 


The second bolt hit Henry when 
our agent called to remind 
him that his TV set was 
covered by the 10% clause 
in his Household Contents 
Policy —a clause that Henry 
had forgotten. The agent 
explained that 10% of the 









GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES * 1129 ASYLUM AVE. 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis Fire .& Marine Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 


Christmas 
Gifts 


at Special 














Reduced Prices 


SEE PAGE 57 








HOW TO RELIEVE 


BRONCHITIS 


| Creomulsion relieves promptly because 


it goes into the bronchial system to help 


| loosen and expel germ laden phlegm and 


aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender, 
inflamed bronchial membranes. Guaran- 
teed to please you or money refunded. 
Creomulsion has stood the test of millions 
of users. 


CREOMULSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 


LIGHTNING STRIKES TWICE! 


Insurance Agent Unleashes Second Bolt .. . 









The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 


Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 















amount of his Household Contents 
Policy could be applied — against the 
same perils —to possessions tempo- 
rarily away from his home. Since 
the value of Henry’s television set 
did not exceed 10% of his policy, 
he was able to collect in full 
for his loss. 


You, too, can get help from 
our local agent because he is 
on the spot and familiar with 
your problems. For his name, 
write today to... 


* HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
Reliarice Insurance Co. of Conte 














BUY DIRECT-SAVE 


| FACTORY DISCOUNTS UP TO 85% 
pusiina MASTER SNOW BLOW  rndftfico 


it’s a lawn mower it’s a plow 
it’s a power sickle it’s a bulidezer 
it’s a cultivator it’s a retary tilter 
a a 
A ave Sh Jat hope unit Chat Sage oveey. 
f rife clearing snow “Bustin power take. 
drive eaws, generators, etc. 
Safety cluteh can t burn’ out. More verge 


costing 
lied Tho. Locmer 
fem 206). Only... 119.50 


Tractor shown with snow biew attachment. 


7 Snow Biow . . wee $29.50 
Lawn Mower Hitch + $4.50 
Rotary Tiller . . $42.50 Sickle Bar-Mower $42.50 
Cultivator. . . . $8.75 Gulidezer ... $11.25 
Freight prepaid to most areas. Easy payment pian available. 


EXTENSION CORD 
(Item 16) 40 ft. heavy duty, made of 
specially insulated No, 14 2-conduc- 
tor wire. So tough that you can drive 
over it and yet amazingly flexible and 
easy to handle. Resists oil, grease or 
water. Extends electricity up to 400 
ft. without voltage drop. Use indoors 
or out. Complete with heavy rubber 
2¥e Ibs. Usually $4.50—Special 40 





plug and outlet, Wt. 
ft. $1.99; Comb: 2-40 ft. and 1-20 ft. (total 100 ft.). $4.95 


100 foot length (ome piece)... . 2. see eee ecnnves $4.85 


. 
(Item 59) Highest quality guar. 
non-breakable sockets made by 
Husky. Beautiful, matched 
chrome alloy, absolutely the 
best. Complete range of 21 
sockets from 1% in. thru 7/16 
in, in % in. drive and 7/16 @ 
in. thru 1-1/16 in. in VY in. § 
drive; 2 extensions, reversible 
lf in, ratchet, adaptor bit, slide head, all angle coupling, 
2 end wrenches, speeder handle and sturdy metal tool box. 
For professional mechanics who want the best. $16.95 
Wt. 14 Ibs. Easily worth $41.50. While they last. 

Send 10c for Big Factory ag re Free with order. Prices 
f.0.b. Money back guarantee. Send check or Money Order. 


Master Mechanic Mig. Co., Dept. 72B, Burlington, Wis. 
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ELEANOR PHELPS. Health is a career. 
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What happens 
to health champs? 


the country were in Chicago for the 

3lst 4-H Club Congress at which 6 
boys and 14 girls will be named new 
health champions. Besides their blue rib- 
bons the winners will receive $100 sav- 
ings bonds donated by the Kellogg Co., 
which has sponsored the national health 
competition for the past five years, foot- 
ing the bills of the all-expense trips. 


Tite: week youngsters from all over 


Check-up. How healthy are health 
champs? To find out PATHFINDER sent 
questionnaires to 15 of the girls who won 
blue ribbons between 1942 and 1947, in- 
cluding this issue’s cover girl, Eleanor 
Chapman (now Mrs. Robert M. Phelps 
of Cleveland). 

Happily, the champs are, as a group, 
extremely healthy. Only five of the 15 
have had a major illness since winning 
championships five to ten years ago. Two 
thirds of the group had no colds at all, 
or only one, last year. Thirteen of the 15 
are married. Eight have one child. Two 
have two children each. 

Mrs. Phelps, brought up on a farm 
near Centerburg, Ohio, is now the wife 
of a dental student at Western Reserve 
University in Cleveland. Eleanor, who got 
her B.S. from Otterbein College two 
years ago and a B.S. in nursing from 


Thirteen former health champions 


In addition to the health con- 
test winners mentioned in the article, 
13 other girls answered PATHFIND- 
ER’s questionnaire. Here are their 
names, current addresses, home 
towns and the years when they be- 
came health champs. 


Mrs. Robert Harrington, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. (Joyce Compton, Nana- 
falia, Ala.) , 1942. 

Mrs. Lowell Stennes, Camp 
Rucker, Ozark, Ala. (Nancy King- 
zett, Perley, Minn.) , 1942. 

Mrs. Farrell Foote, Denver, 
Colo. (Virginia Nelson, North Platte, 
Neb.), 1943. 

Mrs. Waddy Thompson, Alpine, 
Ala. (Rena Garner, Skipperville, 
Ala.), 1943. 

Mrs. Harold Kelsey, Sioux Falls, 
S. D. (Lucille Latza, Letcher, S. D.), 
1944, 


Mrs. Peter Gunn, Hastings, 
Okla. (Louise Hale, Randlett, 
Okla.) , 1945. 

Mrs. Lloyd A. Cavner, Clarinda, 
Iowa (Dorothy Barclay, Elmo, Mo.), 
1946. ° 

Mrs. Nancy Jean Robertson, 
Haywood, Okla. (Nancy Jean Da- 
vis), 1946. 

Jane Connell, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. (Hillsboro, 
Ore.) , 1947. 

Noelee McCool, Lexington, Miss., 
music teacher (Morgan City, Miss.), 
1947. 

Mrs. E. R. Hatley, Dyersburg, 
Tenn. (Peggy King), 1947. 

Mrs. Rex L. Holland, Duncan, 
Okla. (Shirley Jo Johnson, Wilson, 
Okla.), 1947. 

Mrs. Rudolph Smith, Winnfield, 
La. (Tommie June Streeter, Bryce- 
land, La.), 1947. 





Western Reserve, is currently a staff nurse 
at University Hospital, Cleveland. 

With the exception of hay-fever at- 
tacks, she has not been ill a day since 
she won at Chicago seven years ago. Al- 
though the average person gets three 
colds a year, Eleanor hasn’t had one in 
the past 12 months. 

No health fanatic, Eleanor ignores 
vitamin pills, classes housework and 
walking as her only physical exercise. 
But she gets seven to eight hours sleep a 
night, drinks a quart of milk daily, keeps 
to a balanced diet (including eggs, fruits, 
vegetables—cooked and raw—cereals and 
meats). She likes to bake pies and is 
good at it, but she herself has few sweet 
desserts. She plays table tennis and bad- 
minton, occasionally goes swimming in 
the summer. She drinks tea (occasion- 
ally) instead of coffee, soft drinks instead 
of alcohol. 


Report Card. Eleanor is typical of 
the group of 15 girl winners. Here are 
some facts and figures: 

e @ Six of the 15 have two medical 
check-ups a year; five have only one; 
four see doctors infrequently. 

ee Only one girl takes vitamin 
pills regularly. Three take them occasion- 
ally or when they are prescribed by a doc- 





WASHDAY. Exercise for Eleanor. 
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These 4-H girls won prizes 
for physical fitness 5 to 
10 years ago. How are they 
now, as wives and mothers? 


tor. The majority (11) take none at all. 
ee Only one eats special health 
foods. The others ignore them entirely. 
ee The majority drink from two 
glasses to a quart of milk daily. 

e @ While most of them drink cof- 
fee, their average consumption is only 
two cups a day. 

Only three girls go in for “reduc- 
ing” or “limbering up” exercises. The 
rest said housework, walking and taking 
care of their children provided all the 
exercise they need. 

ee Ten get an average of eight 
hours sleep, three only seven hours and 
two get nine hours. 

e e Their hobbies range from cook- 
ing of new dishes to collecting china and 
antiques. Favored hobbies of the large 
majority: sewing and reading. 

Interestingly, nearly half of the girls 
ascribe their health and the fact that they 
became health winners to the influence 
of parents and the home. 

What makes health winners healthy ? 

Elisabeth Ann Laughner (Mrs. James 
R. Stull) of Dayton, Ohio, sums it up 
neatly: “The care and good food given 
me by my mother; a strong desire to 
have good health (as the result of a sickly 
childhood) ; good health habits; the fact 
that I had excellent teeth.” 





United Press 


GOOD HABITS. Eleanor (left) ... 
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What Would You Pay 
to Feel Good All Day? 





_A piping hot breakfast of Quaker Oats can be 
the little difference that sets you up for the day. 
| And costs less than 1¢ a serving. 





Millions of adult men and 
women return instinctively 
to the breakfast of their 
youth— good, nourishing 
hot Quaker Oats. And did you know it 
is better in life-sustaining protein to 
help support your physical and mental 
powers than any other of 14 leading 
brands of cereal? Yes, a State Univer- 
sity recently tested Quaker Oats, other 
types of hot cereals and various kinds 
of ready-to-eat cereals. And Quaker 
Oats is first in nourishing protein.* 





FIGURE 


For all its energy and stam- 
Soe to_ ina value, a breakfast of 
Quaker Oats, milk and 
sugar is only 218 calories. 
In fact, scientific tests prove you can 
have a better figure with a healthy, ade- 
quate cereal breakfast than on the “‘skip 
breakfast’’ routine where you fill up on 
sweets and soft drinks in between meals. 


NERVES 


In addition, this breakfast 
> of Quaker Oats and milk 
supplies a substantial part 
of your daily needs for 
precious Vitamin B;. This vitamin helps 
nourish your nerves and sustain them 
against the wear and tear of daily living. 






*Results published in FOOD RESEARCH, a na- 
tionally known scientific journal. 





QuAKER Oats 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 


% STAMINA 
\ 


A delicious breakfast of 
hot, creamy oatmeal fur- 
nishes you with more stam- 
ina, more energy than any 
other whole-graincereal. You feel happy, 
well-fed, without overeating. 


REGULARITY 


Adelicious breakfast of hot, 
creamy Quaker Oats helps 
overcome irregularity due 
to lack of bulk in your diet. 

And doctors say lack of bulk in the mod- 

ern American diet is a very common 
cause of irregularity. And the Vitamin 
Bi as in Quaker Oats, is required for 
the natural and regular functioning of 
the digestive tract. 





in’ 


So to promote well-being 
after 35, to have the happy, 
\~—— chipper feeling that goes 
, with good nutrition, eat a 
delicious hot Quaker Oats breakfast 
every day.. It’s so wonderfully easy to 
eat and digest, too. Remember to buy 
Quaker Oats from your grocer now, in 
the famous red and blue package. 


x we ‘ 
Less than-(§%).a serving! 
SA i eS 


ay WELL-BEING 








Quaker and Mother's Oats are the same 
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Gets prize-winning results with handy Dry Yeast 


Dayton Cook is Top Winner at Fair 


Mrs. Leslie Davidson shows some 
of her prize ribbons to ten-year-old 
Helen Rohr. Mrs. Davidson was just 


ten herself when she won her first _ 


cooking awards—and she’s been at 
it ever since! Just last year she won 
4 first prizes at the Montgomery 
County Fair. 

As an expert cook, Mrs. Davidson 
has lots of praise for Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast. “It’s so depend- 


able,” she says. “So convenient, too 
—stays fresh for months!” 


Holiday meals call for delicious 
yeast-raised treats! When you bake 
at home, use yeast . . . and use the 
more convenient dry yeast. Fleisch- 
mann’s Active Dry Yeast keeps for 
months on your pantry shelf... and 
it’s so fast rising, so easy to use. For 
the finest yeast ever, try Fleisch- 
mann’s Active Dry Yeast. 





- African Violets 
—all house plants 


BLOOM 


vigorously 
in amazing 


new WIK-FED “ 
Self-watering FLOWER POT 


Just the right amount of water is fed slowly to 
roots by a wick woven of Fiberglas yarn. Better 
for plant than Nature’s gentle rain. 

WATERS PLANTS WHILE YOU ARE AWAY 
Leave them without worry. Large water supply 
in removable base lasts up to 2 weeks. Best re- 
sults if left dry for a few days when empty. 
LOVELY NEW PASTEL COLORS with contrasting 
Forest Green base, Pastel gray, chartreuse or 
coral; also red, yellow, green, ivory with glossy 
black base. Heavy-gauge Styron plastic. 


PAID , SEO 


FULL REFUND IF NOT DELIGHTED 








Box 810—Mundelein, Illinois 








Rush postpaid. $ enclosed. COLOR 
_____4"" WIK-FED Pots 

($1 each, 2 for $1.95) 

5” WIK-FED Pots = | 
| ($1.50 or 2 for $2.75; holds twice as much soil) 
| Name tae a 
| AY i 
|City State _ @52| 










BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 
Precision ground lenses and center 
fecusing ~ exact eye adjustment, 


CRITERION CO., DEPT. PFB-31 paid 
331 Church Si. Hartford 3, Conn. 





Modern living 


New things for you, 
your family and friends 


A. Pamper palates with a slice of 
cheddar cheese from Vermont. It’s 
smoked over hickory and maple logs. A 
slice just fits a cracker; you eat rind 
and all. Almost a foot long, the bar 
weighs about 14% pounds, costs $2.50. 


B. Milk and honey combine to 
make this attractive gift. The milk-glass 
dish holds a 12-ounce comb of Michigan 
honey. When the honey’s eaten you can 
fill the dish with more honey, candy, 
nuts or plants. Complete set $3.55. 


C. Donald Duck puddle rubbers 
are as easy to put on as they are fun to 
wade in. Of stretchable gum latex, they 
have heavily ridged slip-proof soles. They 
come yellow, red or blue, to fit shoe sizes 


from 2 to 12. $1.49. 


D. You don’t need fireplace kin- 
dling wood when you have a fire-lighter. 
You simply put a match to it, thrust it 
under the logs, and leave it there till the 
fire roars. The pot holds kerosene or coal 
oil which soaks into a firing stone inside 


the coil-handled shaft. $7.50. 


E. All in one five-inch tool, you get 
pliers, stripper, wire-cutter, punch, spear 
knife blade, bottle opener, tool file, edge 
file and screwdriver. Precision-made of 
shiny nickel-plated steel, it costs $8.50. 


F. “Little Smitty” is the offspring 
of “Mr. Smith’s Chair,” the sensationally 
strong corrugated fiberboard chair. Made 
just like the adult version, the child’s 
chair has foam rubber cushioning over 
the fiberboard frame and a washable 
twill cover, in red or turquoise. The leg- 
less base distributes weight evenly, pre- 
vents tipping. It weighs just six- pounds 
but can support a ton of weight. Com- 
plete, ready to assemble: $6.98. 


In Santa’s Bag. A youngster can 
actually print letters with a new portable 
toy typewriter. To “type” he pulls the 
key he wants out of the keyboard, presses 
it on a built-in ink pad and then onto the 
paper in the roller. $2.25. 


e e Also new is a plastic modeling 
material that stays pliant without mois- 
tening, doesn’t mess up the house and 
bakes to permanent form in 15 minutes 
in a kitchen oven. A small kit with five 
colors and modeling tool is 50¢. 


ee Another set of creative play- 
things is called Trix Stix. It includes 144 
flexible plastic building sticks, notched 
and slit at the ends so that a child can 
put them together in any number of 
shapes and arrangements. $2.98. 
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Write PATHFINDER, Dept. W., Wash- | 70 - dealer... or write Kawneer, Niles, Mich. 


ington 5, D. C., enclosing stamped en- | COLD MISERY 
velope, for available information on where | EASE Kawneer 


products can be bought. 
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‘po FALSE TEETH. 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be sprinkled 
on upper or lower plates, holds false teeth more firmly 
in place. Do not slide, slip or rock. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. FASTEETH is alka- 
line (non-acid). Does not sour. Checks “plate odor” 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug | 


store. 








Do you prefer stores 
that are Clean? Attractive? Mod- 
ern? Successful?...Of course you 
do! So you patronize pleasant, 
buyer-inviting stores and make 
them successful. Kawneer products 
—store fronts, entrances, architec- 
tural metals, aluminum roll-type 
awnings—help businessmen suc- 
ceed by serving you better. 


*Businessmen: Learn about Sales-Activat- 
ing your location. Phone your Kawneer 





AT ALL DRUG STORES * 45c and 75c SIZES 































Census Bureau’s 100 million 
file cards and miles of 


microfilm may provide 
the proof of your birth 


when other sources fail 


By Harry D. Wout 


He couldn’t work any longer. But if 

he could prove that he was over 65, 
he could draw a small pension and keep 
his independence and dignity. 

He had written to his birthplace, but 
the record of his birth was not there. 
Oldtimers upon whom he might have re- 
lied for testimony had moved away or 
died. He was ready to give up until some- 
one said, “Have you tried the Census 
Bureau?” 

After a bit of hunting and much 
wheezing, he found himself on the third 
floor of Wing 7 in Federal Office Build- 
ing 3, a cavernous, unadorned, sand-col- 
ored brick pile in Suitland, Md., a suburb 
of Washington. 

A sympathetic young woman took 
his name, his father’s name, other facts. 
He waited, eyes roaming the huge cham- 
ber in which green filing cabinets in in- 
credible number blurred out in the dis- 
tance—waited without much faith. 

But soon the young woman was back, 
handing him a slip of paper. It was proof 

-from the 1900 census—of his age. He 
mumbled his thanks. His eyes were wet. 


F'- the old man it was the last hope. 


Lost Americans. “There are some 
40 million people like that man,” said 
Milton D. Swenson, Chief of the Personal 
Census Service Section. “They were born 
before the states required registration— 
Pennsylvania in 1906, Nevada and Idaho 
in 1911, New Mexico, the last, in 1920. 
Or the courthouse burned down with the 
records, or the vital statistic was misfiled, 
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FOUND. This woman, like thousands of others, got her birth record ... 


or the busy country doctor didn’t get 
around to registering the birth. 


“The day comes when they must, 


prove age, birth, citizenship, relationship 
—prove that they are who they say they 
are. They need proof for Government and 
defense jobs, Social Security, passports, 
the Armed Services, insurance and estate 
cases. About 150,000 persons a year need 
this proof. Many come here as a last re- 
sort, and many, when they get the infor- 
mation—in nine cases out of ten—cry or 
laugh with joy or ‘God bless’ us. Upon 
this and other proof, states issue ‘delayed’ 
birth certificates.” 

The fee for a search is $3, if the per- 
son wanting it waits his turn. If the data 
is needed at once, as in the case of a 
sailor whose ship was sailing the next 
day, the charge is $4. Fees make the serv- 
ice self-sustaining. 

Backbone of the service is a tre- 
mendous card index—more than a mile 
and a half of cabinets—holding the pop- 
ulation censuses of 1880, 1900 and 1920. 
The more than 100 million cards weigh 
860 tons. Cards are arranged, by states, 
in a code based on consonants in sur- 
names, so that all names which sound 
similar will be filed together. The name 
Bryant, for instance, is filed with Briand, 
Briante and Bryard. My own name goes 
with Weil, Woll, Wall, Wiley, Whaley 
and other variants. 

There are persons who can _pro- 
nounce their names but are not sure of 
the spelling. Then the “Soundex” system 
is most valuable. 


Information from the 1900 and later 
censuses is confidential and may be fur- 
nished only for a proper purpose and to 
the person involved or his legal repre- 
sentative. A false statement—as by one 
person seeking another’s record—may 
lead to prosecution. Husbands often try 
to learn the age of wives but cannoi do 
so. Not even the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation or the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau may look into these files. 

If the vast card file is unproductive, 
needed material may be found on the 
miles of microfilm on which enumerators’ 
sheets for all censuses, from the first in 
1790 to the 17th in 1950—except 1890— 
were photographed. The 1890 sheets were 
lost in a fire in 1921. 


How Old Is Harry? To learn how 
fast the section can work. I asked about 
myself. In four minutes, Kenneth Sand- 
berg, a searcher, dug my card from the 
100 million cards and told me that 32 
years ago I was 17. 

“Suppose,” said Swenson, “that we 
found no record of you in the cards. 
Where were you in 1910?” 

“In Chicago, I believe—on West 
Congress Street.” I replied. 

Swenson called Miss Hazel Dews. In 
a room cluttered with maps and old city 
directories, she made a few notes, then 
hunted up a roll of film which she un- 
reeled under a glass viewer. My name ap- 
peared, but she wouldn’t let me examine 
the record. I said no harm could come 
of it, that the 42-year-old record conjured 
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» - » from this amazing array of files. 


up much forgotten about-the world of a 
boy of 7. I said, “There was a family 
downstairs named Maguire with about 
ten kids. On one .side lived a French 
family named Dufraine, and on the other 
the Crowes. | remember them because 
their son Robert saved my toddling sister 
from a horse scared by a firecracker.” 
She smiled and took off the film. 
The late J. C. Capt, Director of the 
Census Bureau, once went to this section 
for information about himself. Back in 
the 1880s, Texas, where he hailed from, 
didn’t register human beings but kept 
careful record of cattle, since they were 
much more important in the economy. 
Swenson showed me the enumera- 
tor’s sheet for District 16, City of Spring- 
field, Ill., year 1860. There were the 
names of Abraham Lincoln, 51, of his 
ambitious wife, their children, their serv- 
ant, M. Johnson, 18, female, and their 
neighbors: a clerk, a livery stable man, 
a bricklayer, a teamster. Lincoln was a 
man of means by then: $5.000 in real 
property, $12,000 in personal property. 
All are dead now. So are millions 
upon millions of others whose forgotten 
names, if appearing nowhere else on the 
scroll of history, have here at least a 
brief inscription, a proof that they lived, 
they worked, they died. 


If you are one of the 4 million 
without a birth certificate, census files 
may contain proof of your age. Write to 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D. C., for application and instructions. 
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Fleas or no fleas, get him out of there! This is the 
day of the week I put Drano in all the drains.” 


Like a watchdog, Drano guards against the dangerous sewer 
germs lurking in every drain. No liquid disinfectant can 
budge the muck they breed in. It takes Drano to unclog 
drains and keep them running free and clear. Use Drano 
once a week—every week. Won’t harm septic tanks. Makes 
them work better. Get Drano today at your grocery or 
hardware store. Also available in Canada. 


There's nothing like it to keep drains free-running ! 


Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 
HARTFORD 
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—all forms of fire, ie 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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big boys 


ingly labeled with such names as 

the “Backen, Forth & Empty,” the 
“Cuss & Dammit” or the “Coal Bin, 
Water Heater and Southern.” 

Sane men have been known to turn a 
garage over to them, forcing the family 
car to live in the open. A Massachusetts 
family has one permanently installed in 
the living room. And at least one sales- 
man carries two extra sample cases on 
his trips—one containing a workshop of 
tools, the other a layout of buildings, 
bridges and track to use them on. 

If you haven’t guessed it by now, 
they’re victims of the malady which has 
afflicted many a man since boyhood—the 
desire to run a railroad. 


BD ivety ites are full of them—lov- 


Super-toys. These, however, are not 
the kind that run around the tree at 
Christmastime and stay packed in a box 
the rest of the year. These are scale 
models, half the size of Junior’s familiar 
O gauge and therefore called HO by the 
model fan. They’re built on an exacting 
proportion of an eighth of an inch to the 
foot, with two-track faithfulness to the 
real thing. Making and running them is 
a year-around hobby for some 200,000 


addicts. 
Back in the Depression days of 
1933 a_ fresh-from-college kid who 


couldn’t find a job decided he’d start a 
magazine for model railroaders. There 
were only a few hundred of them through- 


LOOK AGAIN. This realistic scene is part of a detailed HO gauge line. 


John Allen 
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Little trains 
for 






Would you like to rule your 


own railroad empire in the 


cellar? You can be engineer, 


fireman, president, conductor 


out the country, laboriously making their 
own parts because there were no manu- 
facturers to supply them—or to advertise 
in a new magazine. The idea was so crazy 
that merchants canceled the credit rating 
the college youth had earned in his part- 
time basement printing shop. Today A. C. 
Kalmbach’s Model Railroader tops 100,- 
000 copies monthly and is the bible of 
the hobby. Some 150 manufacturers have 
sprung up and do a business of $15 mil- 
lion a year, selling everything from loco- 
motive kits down to railroad spikes so 
tiny that 150 of them could be put in a 
thimble. 

The hobby appeals mainly to grown 
men—the construction involved is a bit 
too delicate for the grammar-schooler. 
(Nevertheless, many a family has found 
model railroading one of the few things 
tying it together to a common interest in 
an age where most recreational activities 
drag them away from home.) There’s a 
good scattering of women fans, too: A 
model rail club sponsored by the Chicago 
Bell Telephone Co. has ten phone opera- 
tors who are members, and a Peoria, IIl., 
contest was won by two ladies who built 
a depot on the Q.T. to surprise their hus- 
bands. But the average HO fan is a chap 
near 30—usually a professional man, an 
executive or a skilled tradesman. 

Model railroading satisfies their urge 
to make things with their hands, Kalm- 
bach thinks. “Man is inherently a crea- 
tive animal,” he says. “Life has become 





am 


and chairman of the board 


so systematized that people have to have 
something besides their jobs to express 
themselves.” Model trains fill that need. 
Hospitals use model railroad con- 
struction as therapy for patients. Schools 
use it as a painless means of teaching. 
Students used to wire a doorbell: now 
trains give better training in the multi- 
ple uses of electricity. Purdue’s engineer- 
ing school once had a “pike” where bud- 
ding engineers put to practical use the 
principles of laying out a curve. 


“Brownies.” Though it centers on 
one basic idea—railroading—the hobby 
has enough facets to satisfy any yearning. 
There are fans who like operation; they 
run their railroads on dispatcher time- 
tables and hand out “brownies” (repri- 
mand slips) for rule violations just like 
the real roads. Others, who like to fiddle 
with electrical circuits, concentrate on a 
maze of flashimg signals and realistic 
semaphores. Then there are those whose 
forte is scenery. They will painstakingly 
glue a cellophane strip edgewise around 
a pin and cut off sections the right size 
for a tiny drinking glass. When the glass 
is attached to a scale model table with a 
flyspeck of model cement, capillary at- 
traction pulls up enough glue to make it 
appear that the glass is partly filled with 
water. 

Folks used to think Pop was a bit 
“tetched” when he played with trains. 
But not any more—he is good company. 


HOBBYIST. It’s Pop who wears the engineer’s cap. 


Model Railroader magazine 
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Wide World 


A BITE FOR DOTTY. Like most kids, these Columbus, Ohio, youngsters readily share an ice cream stick with their pet. 


What can you catch from your dog? 


ITH the perfect casualness that 

only a baby can muster, - she 

picked up the bone the family dog 
had been gnawing and popped an end of 
it into her mouth. 

Worry flashed across the young 
mother’s face. Her teatime visitor saw it 
and laughed. “Forget it,” she said. “A 
dog’s mouth is cleaner than a human’s.” 

But is it? No, says Dr. J. Raymond 
Currey, Washington, D. C., veterinarian 
and former president of the American 
Animal Hospital Association. 

“A dog probably has as many bac- 
teria in his mouth for a dog as a human 
has for a human,” he said. “It would be 
just as natural for bacteria to transfer 
when a dog licks your hand or face as it 
would be for human bacteria to transfer 
when two people kiss.” 

But can your dog make you sick? 
The answer is both “yes” and “no.” 


Shared Diseases. Dogs get “strep” 
throats, conjunctivitis—commonly known 
in its human form as pinkeye—worms, 
fungus infections and other ailments 
that their two-legged masters fall heir to. 

But the chances of your catching a 
disease from your dog are pretty slim. 
“It’s in the realm of a possibility, not a 
probability,” Dr. Currey adds. 
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Should you worry when 
the baby and the dog 


chew on the same bone? 


The kind of streptococcus germ a 
dog gets sick from isn’t the one that 
causes a sore throat for humans. These 
strep bugs are cousins, but each sticks 
to its own kind so far as infections are 
concerned. A veterinarian-physician team 
once studied a series of homes where 
both children and dogs came down with 
tonsillitis. They concluded that kids and 
animals may have gotten the infection 
from a common source, but that they 
didn’t make each other sick. Cultures 
taken from infected human tonsils have 
been injected into dogs without causing 
strep illnesses. Neither have dog tonsil 
cultures injected in humans. 

One of dogdom’s commonest ail- 
ments is distemper—an_ influenza-like 
disease. But you won't get “dog flu” 
from your pet: distemper bugs just won't 
take a hold in your lungs. 

The kind of worms dogs get aren’t 
the same kind of parasite that make peo- 


ple sick. You'll pick up the eyelash- 
clogging conjunctivitis a lot faster from 
family towels than from your dog. 
The specter of rabies is a dog world 
bugaboo. However, effective weapons 
against it exist, and in some countries 
rabies as a human danger has been wiped 
out. Leptospirosis—a sometimes fatal 
jaundice-like infection of the system— 
can be contracted from water contami- 
nated by a sick dog or by getting its 
urine on a break in the skin. Lepto- 
spirosis among humans is on the increase 
but the most frequent carrier is the rat; 
cases of infection from a dog are rare. 


And Allergies. More of a problem 
are fungus diseases—like ringworm— 
that dogs get and can be transmitted to 
humans. These, however, are annoying 
and hard to get rid of rather than dan- 
gerous. Allergic reactions can be caused 
by the dander of pets, but the individual 
likely to be such a victim would probably 
be equally allergic to horses or other 
animals or even some people. 

Your dog conceivably can make you 
sick. But the danger isn’t enough to 
worry veterinarians who have to handle 
thousands of them a year. Coneludes Dr. 
Currey: “There’s no occupational hazard 
in a small animal practice—except bites.” 
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MILK BONE danced 


through his head ! 


Give your dog the perfect Christmas 
present —a big box of MILK-BONE 
Dog Biscuits! Fun to chew—good for 
him, too. He needs MILK-BoNE. 


MILK-BONE products contain nutrients your dog 
needs: Vitamins A, B,;, Bz, D 
ondE... Meat Meal... Milk 
... Fish Liver Oil . . . Wheat 
Germ . . . Whole Wheat Flour 
... Minerals ... Chlorophyllin. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


TEETHING PAINS 


RELIEVED 
QUICKLY 


Waen your baby suffers from 
teething pains, just rub a few drops 
of Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion on 
the sore, tender, little gums and 
the pain will be relieved promptly. 


Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion is 
the prescription of a famous baby 
specialist and has been used by 
mothers for over fifty years. One 
bottle is usually enough for one 
baby for the entire teething period. 


Buy it from your druggist today 


DR. HAND’S 
TEETHING LOTION 


Just rub it on the gums 
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WASHERS 


WONDERFUL FOR DISHES TOO! 


19 UBS, 


RESULTS (IN EVERY WasHER 


Pathfinder 


ONE SYLLABLE. Brevity is the key in naming modern detergents. 


| If you think naming a baby is difficult, 


you should try dreaming up... 


Names that make millions 


VER wonder how manufacturers 
i name their new soaps? Or why a 

cigarette should be called “Camel” 
or a camera “Kodak”? 

These are million-dollar questions. 
The right name can zoom a product into 
a commercial success. The wrong one can 
wreck its sales and waste the advertising 
dollars spent promoting it. 

By last week, as industry’s 1952 ex- 
penditure for advertising neared a record 
$7 billion, the stake had become huge. 
Less and less is the naming of products 
the casual sport of company presidents 
or (as used to happen all too often) the 
daughters of company presidents. Nam- 
ing products has become a modern 
science. 

Take a new soap, for example. Be- 
fore Lever Bros. picked “Swan” it con- 
sidered 100,000 names. That’s precisely 
98,912 more alternatives than the “Com- 
mon English Given Names” section of 
Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary 
gives you as possible baby names. 

Lever Bros. took the 100,000 sug- 
gestions in batches to thousands of po- 
tential customers and asked their opin- 
ions. The list narrowed to ten. Further 
tests on the public showed Swan to be a 
favorite, but curiously, Lever Bros. exec- 


utives didn’t like it. So they tested it 
again, this time on more people. When 
Swan again won out, the brass gave in. 
Now they’re happy about it: Swan be- 
came such a good seller that, in naming 
Breeze and Surf, Lever Bros. used the 
same mass-sampling approach. 

Maybe you’ve noticed that nearly 
all soaps and detergents have short, one- 
syllable names. Some, like “Vel,” “Fab” 
and “All” have only three letters. There’s 
a reason: you. 

“The housewife is notorious for her 
utter lack of loyalty to any one soap or 
detergent,” explains a vice-president of 
one of New York’s biggest advertising 
agencies. “So manufacturers must battle 
constantly to catch her eye at the store. 
How? Simply Ait her in the eye—typo- 
graphically. The shorter the name, the 
bigger the type on the box can be, and 
the more it will stand out over products 
with longer names.” 


What Is It? 


Your buying habits name other prod- 
ucts, too, but in a different way. Take 
drugs. When you’re sick or hurt you 
don’t look for the briefest label but 
for the one suggesting a cure; hence 
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names in this field (Band-Aid is a good 
one) suggest what the product is and 
what it will do. On the other hand, in 
buying a car, you look for luxuriousness 
and power: A name like Studebaker Land 
Cruiser suggests both. 

Your children helped to name » ih 
bars, cookies, soap, skates, bicycles, waste 
baskets and knives by their hero-worship 
of TV and movie star Hopalong Cassidy: 
What better name than one kids already 
know and love? 

There’s no question but what this 
works: Only last month, in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., a soft drink bottler reported amaz- 
ing success since taking on the name 
“Donald Duck beverages.” The sales of 
his drink have jumped from last to second 
place in Chattanooga in 90 days, and he’s 
expanding to national and Canadian dis- 
tribution. 


Spoofing Poof 


If some day you hear a product 
called “Heck” or “Gosh,” don’t be sur- 
prised. Slang is more popular than the 
king’s English in product naming. Again, 
it’s because you use it more naturally. 
Newest proof of this came after the 
phrase “poof—there goes perspiration” 
(a TV commercial for Stopette spray de- 
odorant) made “poof” a new American 
slangword. 

Delighted Americans parodied it into 
such irreverencies as “Poof—there goes 
the boss,” but Stopette’s maker had a 
better idea: Name a new product “Poof” 
and cash in on the publicity. Result: His 
new spray body powder, Poof, is selling 
three to four times ahead of expectations, 
because you made it a household word. 

If your taste rules the selection of 
product names, why can’t you capitalize 
on it? Maybe suggest a name which will 
make a manufacturer a lot of dough, with 
a tidy slice for yourself? The answer is 
you sometimes can, but opportunities for 
this are diminishing. The Henry J. auto- 
mobile was named through a contest, and 
so was the defunct Chicago Sun (now the 
Sun-Times); but many manufacturers 
found that contests brought legal compli- 
cations. This month, not one manufac- 
turer is trying to name his product in 
this way. 


Enter Science 


Increasingly popular instead are pro- 
fessional devices as adaptations of the 
psychologist’s word-association test. 

Such scientific scrambling for names 
would have amazed the early pioneers in 
brand-naming. In the old days, the maker 
simply put his own name on his product. 
Thus Wedgewood (1759) and Spode 
(1770) became symbols of good China, 
and Baker’s Premium No. 1 (1780) came 
to mean good chocolate. “Valvoline” 
lubricant (1866) began a trend towards 
coined names. Finally, in 1887, came 
the first wholly synthetic name, Kodak, 
merely a combination of vowels and con- 
Sonants easy to remember and pronounce. 
Products also were named for birds, 
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lF PETER PAIN KNOTS You UP WITH 


| Muscle 


FOR FAST RELIEF, «i 


times more © 
salicylate and men 


Also for Pain 





QuIcK! 
RUB IN 


rub in Ben-Gay. Contains up 
f those two famous P 
thol, than five © 
due to COLDS, RHEUMATISM, © 
and STRAINS. Ask for Mild 












to 2%. 


ethyl 
ain-relieving agen . m 
ther widely offered " rub-ins! 


HEADACHES 
Children. 


Ine. 
Copyright 1951 by Thos. Leeming & 0. 


Ben-Gay 


THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS | 



















simazing 
ChainSaw 
BARGAIN 


This little fella is a mighty 
ChainSaw that’s priced un- 
believably low. Perfect for cord- 
» fence posts, timber of all 
kinds. Zips through 24-inch 
trees. Electric powered. 
start at $99.50. See your Mall 
Dealer or write direct to Office 
listed below. 


Send for Free Booklet 
**A Goldmine in Trees” 
REVISED EDITION 


MALL TOOL Company 


7743-D.South Chicago Ave. 
Chicago 19, Illinois 





YOU may have 


Pin-Worms 


and not know it / 





’ Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 

tormenting rectal itch are often 

telltale signs of Pin-Worms.. 
ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
fest one out of every three Ms ex- 
amined. And once started, Pin-Worms 
often spread rapidly through entire families. 
To get rid of Pin-Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but d destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live 
auhiony, That’s exactly what Jayne’s ) ae 4 
tablets do... and here’s how they do 


First—a scientific coating carries the a“ 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 

ben—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 

roved ingredient goes right to work— 

ills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 
Don't take chances with this dangerous, 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your i for genuine 
Jayne’s P- W Vermi — . the small, 
easy-to-take tablets pe ected ‘by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYNE'S P%!for Pin. Worms 
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Need a CASH 


| trees, stars, royalty, cities, and animals. 
Camel cigarettes were named (1913) in 
an attempt to cash in on the popularity 
of a Barnum & Bailey circus camel, Old 
Joe, now forgotten. 

Advertising, product acceptance and 
constant usage have made many of these 
oldtime names into bywords. But some 
might not have passed the test demanded 
by modern name-makers. One study of 
637 brand names by Robert N. McMurry, 
& Co., of Chicago lists 36% as “more or 
less detrimental” to the sale of the prod- 
uct; 52% were merely “labels which 
tagged along.” For new products, Mc- 
Murry insists we must do better. 

Among the requirements: The name 
must be easy to read, pronounce and re- 
member; must compel attention and con- 
note quality or impart status to the user; 
must be free of undesirable connotations; 


| and must suggest what the product will 


do. If that sounds easy, try sometime to 


| meet all these requirements in one name. 








a CASH REGISTER 
with adding machine advantages? 











ONLY 


§18750 


Smith-Corona 


CASHIER 


Protects your cash and gives you a 
special keyboard suited to your par- 
ticular operating needs. 


*Price for all states permitting Fair Trade laws. Subject 
to change. No Federal Excise tax on Cashier. 


> SMITH-CORONA 
ADDING MACHINE 
Easy to operate 
Trouble-free 
Advanced features 
Low cost 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
702 WATER STREET, SYRACUSE 1, N. Y. 
Please send me further information 
about your Adding Machine and 
Cashier. 
Se ee aCe ae eI ae a 
CLIP THIS TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD | 
seeeesecasuasassasacd 
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It'll make naming babies seem like a 
lead-pipe cinch. 


Comings and goings 


Scheduled to arrive at Victoria 
Falls, Rhodesia, next week livestock ex- 
pert Charles U. Pickrell of the University 


| of Arizona’s Agriculture Extension Serv- | 

ice, is on a mission for Her Majesty’s | 
| Government in the 
| British Central 


Kalahari 
Africa, to determine 
cattle-raising possibilities for this area. 
Pickrell left the sunshine and pepper 
trees of his native Tucson in October to 
survey a 60,000-square-mile area in west- 


| ern Bechuanaland. 


e @e “World peace would be possible 
if the average person from each country 
could meet the average person in other 
countries,” wrote Lewis Lancaster, of 


Desert, | 


Roanoke County, Virginia, who just re- | 


turned from an extended visit to England 


| and Western Europe. Lewis is one of 
| the many 
| Farm Youth Exchangees who serve as | 


thousands of international 


| our ambassadors of good will abroad by | 
swapping farming problems and solu- | 


tions with foreign families. 
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Peter Estin for Pathfinder 


“All I can get is Arthur Godfrey.” 
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MEDICO 


Crest #3 


MEDICO V.F.0.—52 with NEW NYLON BIT. 
Exclusive! Guaranteed Bite-Proof! 
Odorless! Tasteless! Cushion Bite! 


MEDICO MEDALIST—51.50 


Finest Medico ever made. 
Exquisite Burgundy Finish 


* 

When filter turns brown—in Medico 
Pipes or Cigarette Holders—throw 
it away, with nico- 
tine, juices, flakes, 
tars it has trapped. 
Insert a fresh filter 
for cooler, cleaner 
and dryer smoking. 

Imported Briar. 





10 filters—10¢ 


Wide variety of styles and sizes. 
Write Medico Pipes, Inc., N.Y. 22, for Booklet P 


MEDICO CIGARETTE & CIGAR HOLDERS — $1 





HELP WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM JOURNAL 
will employ several additional men 
and women in their subscription sales 
department. If you have a car, you 
may qualify for this pleasant, profit- 
able work. No experience necessary. 


Write today, 
cations. 


giving your qualifi- 


Address: 


PATHFINDER 
Department KU-3, Business Offices 
230 W. Washington Sq. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


due to travel motion, 
RELIEVED 
with the aid of 





TRAVE 
NAUSEA. 


aids in quieting 
the nervous system 











SPARE OR FULL TIME 
AT HOME 








rience needed 
oley’’! The 0 - 
chine that files hand, band. 

circular, meat and 
< saws ali on one model. Makes 
dull saws sharp in a jiffy. Make $30 
weekly and more the year ‘round. 
boo wend BOOK and Starting Plan! Write 

jay! 


FOLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. M-122 Minneapolis 18, Minn. 
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ASK PATHFINDER 





Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 


cern, but if you have a question which | 


you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder. 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Is it possible for an individual 





to receive Social Security benefits | 
and old-age assistance at the same | 


time? 
A. Yes. Old-age insurance (Social 
Security) is a payment based on a wage 


record; old-age assistance is a payment | 
based on need. A person receiving Fed- | 
eral old-age insurance payments might be | 


getting as little as the minimum of $25 


and would still be in need. It is up to the | 


state, which considers the amount of the 
individual’s monthly income and. re- 
sources, whether he also needs old-age as- 
sistance. 


What is the salary of a U.S. dele- | 


gate to the United Nations? 


A. The United States permanent rep- | 
resentative to.the United Nations receives | 





| 


$25,000 yearly. This salary, established | 


by the President. corresponds to the pay 
for a Class I foreign service post (am- 
bassador). The deputy representative gets 
$20,000. Five other full-time Presiden- 
tial appointees to the U.N. get salaries 
ranging from $11,000 to $17,500 per 
year. From time to time the President ap- 
points members of delegations to organi- 
zations of the U.N.; these are paid only 
for the period they work when a meeting 
is in session, 


Congressional bills are referred 
to as “public” or “private.” What is 
the difference? 

A. Public bills deal with matters of 
general application. Examples would be 
bills resulting in major legislation like 
the Taft-Hartley Act and the Defense 


Production Act, and revenue, appropria- 


tions and currency bills. Even a matter | 


of minor importance, such as the naming 


of a local lake, would be dealt with by a | 
public bill because it concerns the na- | 


tional interest. 

Private bills deal with individual 
matters, applying only to specified per- 
sons or places. Examples would be claims 
against the Government or immigration 
cases. 


Of the bills enacted into law by the | 


82nd Congress, 594 were public, 1,023 
private. 


What is the annual consumption | 


of coffee and tea per person in the 
United States? 

A. According to the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics’ preliminary esti- 
mate for 1952, the per capita consump- 
tion this year will be 16.4 pounds of cof- 
fee and a little more than ten ounces 
of tea. 
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“A joy to receive...’ 









Pathfinder 
he ee Christmas Gift 


You enjoy PATHFINDER—so will éveryone on your Christmes list! 


Now—right in the comfort of your own home—you can send PATHFINDER to your 
friends at the NEW LOW Christmas rates. And, whether PATHFINDER is the only gift 
or the “something extra" for those you especially want to please, you'll be remembered 
and thanked for your thoughtfulness throughout the year. 


A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARD FOR EACH GIFT! 


AT NO EXTRA COST—a beautiful Christmas cord and envelope will be sent to you 


for each gift. You can sign them personally and mail them at Christmastime to 
announce your year-iong gift. 


You'll want to ACT NOW to take advantage of PATHFINDER's .. . 
NEW REDUCED CHRISTMAS RATES 


1 gift subscription . . . $1.50 


Each additional gift or your own renewal... ONLY 75¢ 
For gifts outside U.S.A. (except militaty) add $1 each 


DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING BY FILLING IN THIS FORM NOW. 
SEND CHECK OR CASH AT OUR RISK—OR PAY LATER IF YOU PREFER. 


[) Bill me after January 1, 1953 for_______gifts. 


(] Enclosed is $_____ in payment for__________Christmas gifts 
of PATHFINDER to be sent to: 


(Not more thon 12 Gift Subscriptions accepted from any one donor.) 
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THINK OF ALL THE OTHERS ON YOUR LIST— 
Attach a Separate Sheet for Additional Gifts. 
GIFT FROM: 


C) Include my 


own subscrip tion 


Your Name 


ee af these special rates ! 
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Town—State 





/ PATHFINDER 
Mail today lo: CHRISTMAS GIFT DEPT. 


230 W. WASHINGTON SO. 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 12 






































SPARTAN AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
1925 North Sheridan Road 
Tulse, Okliahome 
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WHEN YOU TRAVEL 
TO NEW YORK CITY 


BY CAR— You can’t beat the con- 
venience of the Commodore’s 
separate Entrance for Motorists 
—complete with registration 
desk! Saves you the time and 
trouble of going into the lobby. 


TRAIN OR PLANE— Direct entrance 
from Grand Central. Just across 
the street from B&O and city Air- 
lines Terminal. Only a few blocks 
from Pennsylvania Station. 
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E. L. SEFTON, President 


42nd Street at Lexington Avenue 
on the convenient 
midtown East Side 


BYPATHS 


Re: Team! 


We beat the team that beat the team 
That almost beat Old State; 

Right on the beam with lots of steam 
Each week we sure looked great. 

We cleaned up Ag and won the flag 
All hail our Alma Mater! 


. Though in the bag we didn’t brag— 


Our glory would come later. 

The experts all would sound the call: 
“This team tops all the famous.” 
Again install our weeping-wall— 
They didn’t even name us. 


—Roy G. Clark 


Ike’s Asiatic trip is another example 
of a general refusing to obey orders. 
Korea is not the place Harry Truman 
told him to go. 
* o 7 
New Congressmen will learn that it 
takes a heap o’ livin’ to make the House 
a home. 
- . + 
Golfer Eisenhower should have no 
difficulty keeping his eye on the ball, con- 
sidering it is 25,000 miles in circumfer- 
ence! 


Night Duty, Korea 


When we have coffee we brew some, 

A brew that isn’t too gruesome. 

It warms up our gizzards, 

And wards off those blizzards— 

That’s the coffee we make for this two- 
some. 


—N. Cecil-Reazin 


Old soldiers never die—and can also 
be the life of the Party. 
. e * 
Communism: The art of insulting 
the world in Russian dialectic. 





Herbram for Pathfinder 
“Usually we vacation in the summer, 
but Stanley works for the Govern- 
ment, so we’re resting up before look- 


ing for a new job in January.” 























Cc. T. Waters for Pathfinder 
“This project can’t fail. Even the ap- 
propriation will be out of this world!” 


Washington can still sing, “I’m just 
wild about Harry,” because many about 
Harry are wild right now! 

. . 7 

Housewives, relax. You are being 
too critical of the seemingly hard to un- 
derstand OPS ceiling prices. An OPS 
grocery price economist has stated in his 
weekly report that “the weighted average 
of actual selling prices for all store 
groups was calculated as a percentage of 
the hypothetical ceiling price upon which 
their various surveys are predicated.” 
Clear, isn’t it? 

. a“ * 

Spinster: A girl who knows the right 
answer but who never does get the right 
question. 

e ° + 

Ike shouldn’t have much trouble 
handling the situation in Washington. 
He’s answered mess call many times 
during his career. 


Cold Storage: Handkerchief. 
+ . . 
Good old days: When everyone had 
two pots, one for cookin’, and the one 
you got from eatin’ the pot’s cookin’. 


Quips 


In Washington, the Internal Revenue 
Bureau hung a steel-barred door over the 
entrance to its main office. Any reference 
to a horse is positively coincidental.— 
Pittsburgh Press. 

* oa es 

Pre-Christmas greeting to the GI in 
Korea: There’s a war on. You’ve got to 
stay two months extra because we’re short 
of manpower at home to maintain a 
peacetime economy. As Kipling wrote, 
there’s no discharge in the war.—The 
Roanoke World-News. 

e . om 

Having blown up an island with a 
small H-bomb, we can now start work 
on the continental type—The Washing- 
ton Daily News. 


PATHFINDER 


Photograph by Leo Aarons 


The best gift of all 


Isn't the happiness we bring to those we love the best Christmas gift of all? 


Of course it is. And how fortunate we are today in being able to give not only 
many Christmas gifts but many new and more lasting “gifts” that contribute 
so much more to happiness. 

Better health for our children, for example... greater protection against 
illness and suffering than any generation has ever enjoyed before. Better and 
more nourishing food to build sturdier bodies. Better shelter and clothing for 
greater comfort. New and broader opportunities for work and employment 
and achievement. 

Many of these new “gifts” spring from research in the field of chemistry. 
American Cyanamid Company is proud to be a member of the great and growing 


chemical industry that is doing so much to advance human welfare. 


AMERICAN Granamid LOM PANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








Oh! The WONDERFUL things 


JellO Puddings and Pie Fillings can do... 





to get Mom out of the kitchen... 





Who wants to spend Christmas in a kitchen? 
Not you! And there’s no need! 

Take this luscious coconut cream pie, for 
instance. You can cook the filling in about 
5 minutes with the new Jell-O Coconut Cream 
Pudding and Pie Filling. The coconut is right 
in the mix! And with a Coconut Crust (see 
Baker’s Coconut package for directions) 
will your family love it? You can count on it! 


JELLO Piddings 8 Re Fillings 


NOW 5 FLAVORS—VANILLA, CHOCOLATE, BUTTERSCOTCH, LEMON, COCONUT CREAM 


What’s your family’s favorite flavor? We'll 
bet chocolate . . . and probably win! 


With Jell-O Chocolate Pudding and Pie 
Filling you can have a handsome, chocolate 
whipped cream pie in a Coconut Crust. And 
you won’t spend hours making it! What 
flavor, too! Rich, dark and chocolaty—made 
from an exclusive blend of world-famous 
Walter Baker chocolate—best there is! 


JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


for an @Conomical] family feast... 





for old-fashioned flavor... 
without the work! 
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Remember when a lemon meringue pie meant 
hours of hard work . . . and heaps of pots 
to wash up? That was way back before Jell-O 
Lemon Pudding and Pie Filling! 

Now you don’t even need a double-boiler 
... and it takes you approximately 15 min- 
utes! And you just can’t beat the fresh-lem- 
on flavor...real homemade flavor you used to 
labor hours for! 
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